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WE are always happy to see a new work from the ‘ Et- 
trick Shepherd,’ whether it be a new poem, or a collection 
of old ones, an original novel, or a collection of tales ga- 
thered among the cottagers in Scotland. The present 
volumes consist of twenty-four tales, of infinite variety, 
including home adventures, deeds of heroism, military 
exploits, an affecting tale of seduction, country dreams 
and superstitions, &c. &c. relating to various peri- 
ods, and some of them not very remote. Whether they 
all have for their foundation some traditionary tales related 
among the peasants or not, we cannot determine, but cer- 
tain we are that they are indebted for their present garb 
to the author of the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ whose simplicity 
of style and vigonr of description are strikingly evident. 

The work has reached us too late in the week to allow a 
detailed criticism on its merit, and this we suspect our 
readers would dispense with to get to the work itself; we 
therefore select one tale entire, and shall return to the 
subject next week. The tale is entitled— 


d THE LONG PACK. 

‘In the year 1723, Colonel Ridley returned from India, 
with what, in those days, was accounted an immense fortune, 
= retired to a country seat on the banks of North Tyne, in 
¥ orthumberland. The house was rebuilt and furnished with 
rp thing elegant and costly ; and, amongst others, a service 
ia ene to be worth 10001. He went to London 
aan Y with his family, during a few of the winter months, 
y« - oe there were but few left at his country house. 
wit he we treat of, there were only three domestics re- 
the he ere; amaid servant, whose name was Alice, kept 
pod a ry there were besides, an old man and a boy, the 
for the rs wn the corn, and the other took care of some Cattle, 

Sue ie ploughmen were boarded in houses of their own. 
pair of oO ete as Alice was sitting spinning some yarn for a 
ceenien! c ngs to herself, a pedlar entered the hall with a 
7 oe - his back. Alice had seen as long a pack, and 
she declared sI » but a pack equally long, broad, and thick, 
ter, when th S - never saw. It was about the middle of win- 
wearisome "Tho. were short, and the nights cold, long, and 
and very likel v € pedlar was a handsome well-dressed man, 
meid as Alice? to bea very agreeable companion for such a 
that from the y ve a night as that; yet Alice declared, 
he introduced hie rst she did not like him greatly, and though 
of flattery int more with a little ribaldry, and a great deal 
ing, out Bh nat hie yet when he came to ask a night’s lodg- 
ject, said he belj 4 peremptory refusal ; he jested on the sub- 
scarcely be ihe —— she was in the right, for that it would 
sweet and be: © to trust him under the same roof with such a 

eautiful creature—Alice was an old maid, and any 


thing but beautiful—He then took her on his knee, caressed 
and kissed her, but all would notdo. ‘‘ No, she would not 
consent to his staying there.” “* But are you really going to 
put me away to night?” ** Yes.” «* Indeed, my dear girl, you 
must not be so unreasonable; Iam come straight from New- 
castle, where I have been purchasing a fresh stock of goods, 
which are so heavy, that | cannot travel far with them, and, 
as the people around are all of the poorer sort, I will rather 
make you a present of the finest shawl in my pack before I 
further.’’ At the mentioning of the shawl, the picture of deli- 
beration was pourtrayed in lively colours on Alice’s face for a 
little ; but her prudence overcame. No, she was but a'ser-. 
vant, and had orders to harbeur no person about the house but 
such as came on business, nor these either, unless she was 
well acquainted withthem.. “What the worse can you, or your 
master, or any one else be, of suffering me to tarry until the 
morning?’’ ‘*I entreat you do not insist, for here you cannot 
be.” But indeed, I am not able to carry my goods further 
to-night.” “ Then pe must leave them or get a horse to carry 
them away.”’ ‘‘ Of all the sweet inflexible beings that ever 
were made, you certainly are the chief. But I cannot blame 
yom your resolution is just and right. Well, well, since no 

etter may be, | must leave them, and go search for lodgings 
myself somewhere else, for, fatigued as Lam, it is as much 
as my life is worth to endeavour carrying them further.” Alice 
was rather taken at her word: she wanted nothing to do with 
his gocds: the man was displeased at her, and might accuse | 
her of stealing some of them ; but it was an alternative she had 
proposed, and against which she could start no plausible ob- 
jection; so she consented, though with much reluctance. 
‘¢ But the pack will be better out of your way,” said he, *‘ and 
safer, if you will be so kind as lock it by in some room or 
closet.’? She then led him into a low parlour, where he placed 
it carefully on two chairs, and went his way, wishing Alice a 
good night. 

‘When old Alice and the pack were left together in the 
large house by themselves, she felt a kind of undefined terror 
come over her mind about it. ‘* What can be in it,” said she 
to herself, ‘‘that makes it so heavy?’ Surely when the man 
carried it this length, he might have carried it farther too.—It 
is a confoundedly queer pack ; Pll go and look at it ence 
again, and see what | think is in it; and suppose | should 
handle it all round, I may then perhaps have a good guess 
what is in it.” 

‘ Alice went cautiously and fearfully into the parlour and 
opened a wall-press—she wanted nothing in the press, indeed 
she never looked into it, for her eyes were fixed on the pack, 
and the longer she looked at it, she liked it the worse; and 
as to handling it, she would not have touched it for all that it 
}contained. She came again into the kitchen and conversed 
with herself. She thought of the man’s earnestness to leave it 
}—of its monstrous shape, and every circumstance connected 
with it.—They were all mysterious, and she was Convinced in 
her own mind, that there was something uncanny if not un- 
earthly in the pack. 

‘ What surmises will not fear give rise to in the mind of a 
woman! She lighted a moulded candle, and went again into 
the parlour, closed the window shutters, and barred them ; 
before she came out she set herself upright, held in her breath * 





and os another steady and scrutinizing look of the pack, 
——18 
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God of mercy! She saw it moving, as visibly as she ever saw 
any thing in her life. Every hair on her head stood upright. 
Every inch of flesh on her body crept like a nest of pismires. 
She hasted into the kitchen as fast as she could, for her knees 
bent under the terror that had overwhelmed the heart of poor 
Alice. She puffed out the candle, lighted it again, and, not 
being able to find a candlestick, though a dozen stood on the 
shelt in the fore kitchen, she set it in a water-jug, and rap out 
to the barn for old Richard. ‘‘ Oh, Richard! Oh, for mercy, 
Richard, make haste, and come into the house. Come away, 
Richard.” ‘Why, what is the matter, Alice ?, what is wrong?” 
“Oh, Richard! a pediar came into the hall entreating for 
lodging. Well, I would not Jet him stay on any account, and 
behold, he is gone off and left his pack.” ‘* And what is the 
great matter in that?”’ said Richard. «Twill wager a penny 
he will fook after it, before it shall look after him.” ‘* But, 
oh Richard, I tremble to tell you! We are all gone, for it is 
4 living pack.” “A living pack!” said Richard, staring at 
Alice, and letting his chops fall down. Richard had just lifted 
his flail over his head to begin threshing a sheaf; but when he 
heard of a living pack, he dropped one end of the hand-staff 
to the floor, and leaning on the other, took such a look at 


Alice. He knew long before that Alice was beautiful; he 


knew that ten years before, but he never took such a look at 
her in his life. «A living pack !”’ said Richard. ‘ Why the 
woman is mad without all doubt.”? “Oh, Richard! come 
away. THleaven knows what is in it! but } saw it moving as 
plainly as I see you at present. Make haste, and come away, 
Richard.” Richard did not stand to expostulate any longer, 
nor even to put on his coat, but followed Alice into the house, 
assuring her by the way, that it was nothing but a whim, and 
of a piece with many of her phantasies. ‘‘ But,” added he, 
“of all the foolish ideas that ever possessed your brain, this 
Is the most unfeasible, unnatural, and impossible. How can 
a pack, made up of napkins, and muslins, and corduroy 
breeches, perhaps, ever become alive? It is even worse than 
to suppose a horse’s hair will turn an eel.” Sosaying, he lifted 
the candle out of the jug, and turning about, never stopped 
till he had his hand upon the pack. He felt the deals that 
surrounded its edges to prevent the goods being rumpled and 
spoiled by carrying, the cords that bound it, and the canvas 
in which it was wrapped. “ The pack was well enough, he 
found nought about it than other packs wanted. It was just 
like other packs made up of the saine stuff. He saw nought 
that ailed it. And a good large pack it was. It would cost the 
honest man 200]. if not more. It would cost him 300], or 
3501. if the goods were fine. But he would make it all up 
again by cheating fools like Alice, with his gewgaws.”’ Alice 
testified some little disappointment at seeing Richard uncon- 
vinced, even by occular proof. She wished she had never seen 
him or it howsomever; for she was convinced there was some- 
thing mysterious about it; that they were stolen goods or 
something that way; and she was terrified to stay in the house 
it it. But Richard assured her the pack was a right enough 
pack. 

‘ During this conversation, in comes Edward. He was a 
lad about sixteen years of age, son to a coal-driver on the bor- 
der—was possessed of a good deal of humour and ingenuity, 
but somewhat roguish, Rocek and commonly very ragged 
in his apparel. He was about this time wholly intent on shoot- 
ing the crows and birds of various kinds, that alighted in whole 


flocks where he foddered the cattle. He had bought a huge 


old military gun, which he denomipated Copenhagen, and 
was continually thundering away atthem, He seldoin killed 
, if ever; but he once or twice knocked of a few feathers, 
@ad, after much narrow inspection, discovered some drops of 
blobd on the snow. He was at this very moment come ina 
great haste for Copenhagen, having seen a glorious chance of 
Sperertte and a robin-red breast among them, feeding on the 
¢.of acorn rick, but hearing them talk of something imyste- 
rious, and aliving pack, he pricked up his ears, and was all 
attention. ‘‘ Faith, Alice,”’ said he, “if you will let me, UJ 
shoot it.” ‘* Hold your peace, you fool,” said Richard. Ed- 


me 


| ward took the candle from Richard, who still held it in his 


hand, and, gliding down the passage, edged up the parfour 
door, and watched the pack attentively for about two minutes. 
Hé then came back with a spring, and with looks very differ. 
ent from these which regulated his features as he went down, 
As sure as he had death to meet with, he saw it stirring. “Hold 
your peace, you fool,” said Richard. Edward swore again 
that he saw it stirring; but whether he really thought so, oy 
only said so, is hard to determine. ‘* Iaith, Alice,’’ said he 
again, “if you will let me, Pll shoot it.”” ‘* I tell you to hold 
your peace, you fool,’’ said Richard. ‘* No,” said Edward, 
‘‘in the multitude of counsellors there is safety; and I wil} 
maintain this to be our safest plan. Our master’s house is con 
signed to our care, and the wealth that it contains may tempt 
some people to use stratagems. Now, if we open up this 
man’s pack, he may pursue us. for damages to any amount, 
but if lshoot it, what amends can he get of me? If there is any 
thing that should not be there, lord how I will pepper it! 
And if it is lawful goods, he can only make me pay for the 
few that are damaged, which I will get at valuation ; so, if 
none of you will acquiesce, I will take ajl the blame upon 
myself, and ware a shot upon it.’’ Richard said whatever was 
the consequence he would be blameless. A half delirious 
stile rather distorted than beautified Alice’s pretty face, but 
Edward took it for an assent for he had been advancing, so, 
snatching up Copenhagen in one hand, and the candle in the 
other, he hasted down the passage, and, without hesitating one 
moment, fired at the pack. Gracious Lleaven! ‘The blood 
gushed out upon the floor Jike a torrent, anda hideous roar, 
followed by the groans of death, issued from the pack. Ed- 
ward dropped Copenhagen upon the ground, and ran into the 
kitchen like one distracted. ‘Vhe kitchen was darkish, for he 
had left the candle in the parlour; so taking to the door without 
being able to utter a word, he ran to the hills likea wild roe, 
looking over each shoulder as fast as he could turn his head 
from the one side to the other. Alice followed as fast as she 
could, but lost half the way of Edward. She was all the way 
sighing and crying most pitifully. Old Richard stood for a 
short space rather in a state of petrefaction, but, at length, 
after some hasty ejaculations, he went into the parlour. The 
whole floor tlowed with blood. The pack had thrown itself 
onthe ground; but the groans and cries were ceased, and 
only a kind of guttural noise was heard from it. Knowing 
that then something must be done, he ran after his compa- 
nions and called on them to come back. ‘Though Edward had 
escaped a good way and was still persevering on, yet, as he 
never took long time to consider of the utility of any thing, 
but acted from immediate impulse, he turned and came 4s 
fast back as he had gone away. Alice also came homeward, 
but more slowly, and crying even more bitterly than before. 
Edward overtook her, and was holding on his course; but, as 
he passed, she turned away her face, and called him a mur- 
derer. At the sound of this epithet, Edward made a dea 
pause, and looked at Alice with a face much longer than It 
used to be. He drew in his breath twice, as if going to speaks 
but he only swallowed a great mouthful of air, and held his 
peace. . 
‘They were soon all three in the parlour, and in no little 
terror and agitation of mind unloosed the pack, the principé 
commodity of which was a stout young man, whom Edwar 
had shot through the heart, and thus bereaved of existence 2 
a few minutes. ‘I’o paint the feelings, or even the appearanc’ 
of young Edward, during this scene is impossible ; he ye 
little, spoke less, and appeared in a hopeless stupor ; the ee 
of his employment cansisted in gulping down mouthfuls 
breath, wiping his eyes, and staring at lis associates. ; 
‘It is most generally believed, that when Edwar red ” 
the pack, he had not the most distant idea of shooting @ malt s 
but seeing Alice so jealous of it, he thought the Colonel wau 
approve of his intrepidity, and protect him from being wrong 
by the pediar; and besides, he had never got a chance 
shat at such a large thing in his life, and was curious © 





how many folds of the pedlar’s fine haberdashery ware Copen- 
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hagen would drive the drops through; so that when the stream 
of blood burst from the pack accompanied with the dying 
groans of a human being, Edward was certainly taken by 
surprise, and quite confounded ; he indeed asserted, as long 
as he lived, that he saw something stirring in the pack, but 
his eagerness to shoot, and his terror on seeing what he had 
done, which was no more than what he might have expected, 
had he been certain he saw the pack moving, makes this as- 
severation very doubtful. ‘They made all possible speed in 
extricating the corpse, intending to call medical assistance, 
butit wastoo late; the vital spark was gone for ever. ** Alas!” 
said old Richard, heaving a deep sigh, ‘‘ poor man, ’tis all 
over with him! I wish he had lived a little longer to have re- 
pented of this, for he has surely died ina bad cause. Poor 
inan! he was somebody’sson, and no doubt dear tothem, and 
nobody can tell how small a crime this hath, by a regular 
gradation, become the fruits of.”’ Richard came twice across 
his eye with the sleeve of his shirt, for he still wanted the 
coat; a thought of a tender nature shot through his. heart. 
‘«« Alas, if his parents are alive how will their hearts bear this, 
poor creatures !”’ said Richard, weeping outright, ‘* poor crea- 
tures! God pity them!” 
‘The way he was packed up was artful and curious. TIlis 
knees were brought up towards his breast, and his feet and 
Jegs were stuffed in a wooden box; another wooden box, a 
size larger, and wanting the bottom, made up by the vacancy 
betwixt his face and knees, and there being only one fold of 
canvass around this, he breathed with the greatest freedom ; 
but it had undoubtedly been the heaving of his breast which 
had caused the movement noticed by the servants. His right 
arm was within the box, and to his hand was tied a cutlass, 
with which he could rip himself from his confinement at once. 
There were also four loaded pistols secreted with himy and a 
silver wind-call. On coming to the pistols and cutlass, ‘* Vil- 
lain,” said old Richard, ‘* see what he has here. But I should 
not call him villain,” said he again, softening his tone, ‘ for 
he ts now gone to answer at that bar where no false witness, 
nor loquacious orator, can bias the justice of the sentence pro- 
nounced on him. He is now inthe true world, and I am in 
the false one. We can judge only from appearances, but 
thanks be to our kind Maker and Preserver, that he was dis- 
covered, else it is probable that none of us should have again 
seen the lightof day.”” These moral reflections from the mouth 
of old Richard by degrees raised the spirits of Edward: he 
was bewildered in uncertainty, and had undoubtedly given 
himself up for lost ; but he now began to discover that he had 
done a meritorious and manful action, and, for the first time 
since he had fired the fatal shot, ventured to speak, ‘* Faith it 
was lucky that I shot then,” said Edward ; but neither of his 
companions answered either good or bad. Alice, though ra- 
ther grewn desperate, behaved and assisted at this bloody af- 
lair, better than might have been expected. Edward surveyed 
the pistols all round, two of which were of curious workman- 
ship. « But what do you think he was going to do with all 
these ” said Edward. ‘I think you need not ask that,”’ 
Richard answered. ‘* Faith it was a mercy that I shot after 
all,” said Edward, “ for if we had loosed him out, we should 
have been all dead ina minute. I have given him a devil of 
a broadside, though. But look ye, Richard, Providence has 
directed me to the right spot, for I might as readily have 
lorlged the contents of Copenhagen in one of these empty 
— ‘“‘ It has beena deep laid scheme,” said Richard, 
Macy us, and rob our master’s house ; there must cer- 
, py € more concerned in it than these two.” 
a eas beget ideas, often quite different, and then others 
— in unspeakable gradation, which run through and shift 
vat verlag with as much velocity as the streamers around the 
ciend "Bane night. On Richard’s mentioning more con- 
ed, Kdward instantaneously thought of a gang of thieves 
rd night.—How he would break the leg of one—shoot another 
a = head—and scatter them like chaff before the wind. 
shes ould rather shoot one robber on his feet or on horseback 
ten bying tied up In packs; and then what a glorious prey 


of pistols he would get from the dead rascals—how he woald 
prime and load and fire away with perfect safety from within ! 
—how Alice would scream, and Richard would pray, and all 
would go on with the noise and rapidity of a windmill, and 
he would acquire everlasting fame. So high was the young 
and ardent mind of Edward wrought up by his train of ideas, 
that he was striding up and down the floor, while his eyes 
gleamed as with a tint of madness. ‘Oh! if I had but plenty 
of guns, and nothing ado but to shoot, how I would pepper the 
dogs!” said he with great vehemence, to the no small aston- 
ishment of his two associates, who thought him gone mad. 
** What can the fool mean?” said old Richard, ‘‘ What can 
he ail at the dogs?”” “‘ Oh, it is the robbers that I mean,” 
said Edward. ‘‘ What robbers, you young fool ?” said Richard. 
** Why, do not you think the pedlar will come back at the 
dead of the night to the assistance of his friend, and bring 
plenty of help with him too,” said Edward. ‘‘ There is not 
a doubt of it,” said old Richard. ‘‘ There is not a doubt of 
it,’ said Alice, and both stood up stiff with fear and astonish- 
ment. “ Oh! merciful Heaven! what isto become of us,’’ 
said Alice again, ‘* What are we todo?’ * Let us trust in 
the Lord,’’ said old Richard. ‘* I intend, in the first place, to 
trust in old Copenhagen,” said Edward, putting down tbe 
frizzel, and making it spring up again with a loud snap five or 
six times, “ But, good Lord! what are we thinking about? l’'H 
run and gather in all the guns in the country.” ‘Lhe impulse 
of the moment was Edward’s monitor. Off he ran, like fire, 
and warned a few of the Colonel’s retainers, who he knew ke 
guns about them; these again warned others, and at eight 
o’clock they had twenty-five men in the house and sixteen 
loaded pieces, including Copenhagen, and the four pistols 
found on the deceased. These were distributed amongst the 
front windows in the upper stories, and the rest, armed with 
pitchforks, old swords, and cudgels, kept watch below. 
.dward had taken care to place himself with a comrade, ata 
windew immediately facing the approach to the house, and 
now, backed as he was by snch a strong party, grew quite im- 
patient for another chance with his redoubted Copenhagen, 
All, however, remained quiet, until an hour past midnight, 
when it entered into his teeming brain to blow the thief’s silver 
wind-call; so, without warning any of the rest, be set his beac 
out at the window, and blew until all (the hills aod woods 
around yelled their echoes. This alarmed the guards, as not 
knowing the meaning of it ; but how were they astonished at 
hearing it answered by another at no great distance. ‘)he state 
of anxiety into which this sudden and unforeseen circumstance 
threw our armed peasants, is more easily conceived than 
described. The fate of the master’s great wealth, and even 
their own fates, was soon to be decided, and none but he whe 
surveys and over-rules futurity could teil what was to be the 
issue. Every breast heaved quicker, every breath was cut 
short, every gun was cocked and pointed to the court-gate, 
every orb of vision was strained to discover the approaching 
foe, by the dim light of the starry canopy, and every ear ex- 
panded to catch the distant sounds as they floated on the siow 
trosty breeze. 

‘The suspense was not of long continuamee. In less than 
five minutes the trampling of horses was heard, which en- 
creased as they approached to the noise of thunder, and in due 
course, a body of men on horseback, according to the account 
given by the Colonel’s people, exceeding their own number, 
came up ata brisk trot, and began to enter the court-gate. 
Edward, unable to restrain himself any longer, fired Copen- 
hagen in their faces; one,of the foremost dropped, and his 
horse made a spring towards the hall door. This discharge 
was rather premature, as the walkstill shielded a part of the 
gang from the windows. It was, however, the watchword to 
all the rest, and in the course of two seconds, the whole six- 
teen guns were all discharged at them. Before the smoke dis- 
persed they were all fled, no doubt greatly amazed at the re- 
ception which they met with. Edward and bis comrade ran 
down stairs to see how matters stood, for it was their opinion 





that they had shot them: every one, and that their horses had 
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taken fright at the noise, and gallopped off without them ; but 
the club below warmly protested against their opening any 
of the doors till day, so they were obliged to betake them- 
selves again to their birth up stairs. 

‘Though our peasants had gathered up a little courage and 
confidence in themselves, their situation was curious, and to 
thein a dreadful oné; they saw and heard a part of their fel- 
Jow creatures moaning and expiring in agonies in the open air, 
which was intensely cold, yet durst not go to administer the 
least relief, for fear of a surprise. An hour or two after this 
great brush, Edward and his messmate descended again, and 
begged hard for leave to go and reconnoitre for a few minutes, 
which, after some disputes, was granted. They found only 
four men fallen, who appeared all to be quite dead. One of 
them was lying within the porch. ‘ Faith,” said Edward, 
‘* here’s the chap that I shot.”” The other three were with- 
out at a considerable distance from each other. They durst 
not follow their tract further, as the road entered betwixt 
groves of trees, but retreated into their post without touching 
any thing. 

* About an hour before day, some of them were alarmed at 
hearing the sound of horses’ feet a second time which, how- 
ever, was only indistinct and heard at considerable intervals, 
and nothing of them ever appeared, Not long after this, 
Edward and his friend were almost frightened out of their wits, 
at seeing, as they thought, the dead man within the gate, en- 
deavouring to get up and escape. They had seen him dead, 
Vying surrounded by adeluge of congealed blood, and nothin 
but the idea of ghosts and hobgoblins entered their brains, 
they were so indiscreet as never to think of firing, but ran 
and told the tale of horror to some of their neighbours. The 
sky was by this time grown so dark, that nothing could be 
seen with precision, and they all remained in anxious incer- 
fitude, until the opening day discovered to tbem, by degrees, 
that the corpses were removed, and nothing left but large 
Sheets of frozen blood, and the morning’s alarms by the ghost 
and the noise of horses, had been occasioned by some of the 
friends of the men that had fallen, conveying them away for 
fear of a discovery. 

‘ Next morning the news flew like fire, and the three ser- 
vants were much incommoded by crowds of idle and officious 
people that gathered about the house, some inquiring after the 
smallest particulars. some begging to see the body that lay in 
the parlour, and others sensed emasves with poring over 
the sheets of crimson ice, and tracing the drops of blood on 
the road down the wood. The Colonel had no country factor, 
nor any particular friend in the neighbourhood, so the affair 
Was not pursued with that speed which was requisite to the 
discovery of the accomplices, which, if it had, would have 
been productive of some very unpleasant circumstances, by 
Involving sundry respectable families, as it afterwards appeared 
but too evidently. Dr. Herbert, the physician, who attended 
the family occastonally, wrote to the Colonel, by post, con- 
cerning the affair, but, though he lost no time, it was the fifth 
day »efore he arrived. Then indeed advertisements were 
Issued, and posted up in all public places, offering rewards for 
a discovery of any person killed or wounded of late. All the 
dead and sick within twenty miles were inspected by medical 
men, and a most extensive search made, but to no purpose. 
Jt was too Jate; all was secured. Some indeed were missing, 
but plausible pretences being made for their absence, nothing 
could be done. But certain it is, sundry of these were never 
seer any more in the country, though many of the neigh- 
bourhood declared they were such people as nobody could 
Suspect. 

‘Lhe body ofthe unfortunate man who was shot in the pack 
Jay open to: inspection a fortnight, but none would ever ac- 
kuowledge so much as having seen him. The colonel then 
caused him to be buried at Bellingham; but it was confi- 
dentl, reported, that his grave was opened and his cerpse 
gaken away. Jn short, not one engaged in this base and bold 
gitem)t was ever discovered. A constant watch was kept by 





nigut forsome time. The colonel rewarded the defenders of 


his house liberally. Old Richard remained in the family 
during the rest of his life, and had a good salary for only say. 
ing prayers amongst the servants every night. Alice was 
married to a tobacconist at Hexham. Edward was made the 
colonel’s gamekeeper, and had a present ofafine gold mounted 
gun given him. His master afterwards procured him a com- 
mission in a regiment of foot, where he suffered many misfor. 
tunesand disappointments. He was shot through the shoulder 
at the battle of Fosteunr, but recovered, and retiring on half. 
pay, took a small farm on the Scottish side. His character 
was that of a brave, but rash officer; kind, generous, and 
open-hearted in all situations. I have often stood at his knee 
and listened with wonder and amazement to his stories of bat- 
tles and sieges, but none of them ever pleased me better than 


i< 


that of the Long Pack. 

‘ Alas! his fate is fast approaching to us all! he hath many 
‘ears ago submitted to the conqueror of all mankind. His 
lives heart is now a clod of the valley, and his gray hairs re- 
cline in peace on that pillow from which his head shall be 


raised only when time shall be no more.’ 
(To be continued.) 


SELF OBBPLEPABBELELPPEBPELBEBEL EDP? 


The Diary of an Invalid ; being the Journal of a Tour 
in pursuit of Health, in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By 
Henry Matthews, A. M. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 518. London, 1820. 


Tuts work presents the account of a pretty extensive ram- 
ble, for a sickly gentleman ; Lisbon, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, Lausanne, Berlin, Geneva, 
Lyons, Montpelier, Toulouse, Bourdeaux, and Paris, 
All these places were visited by our invalid, and of all of 
them he gives some account. Gray says, that if any man 
would keep a faithful account of what he had seen and 
heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, prove an inte- 
resting one. Without, however, going to the full extent 
of Gray’s remark, we can scarcely think that a gentleman 
of education could travel through the countries that Mr. 
Matthews has visited, without gleaning something worthy 
of being communicated to the public. The author of 
this diary is a man of intelligence ; his style, though 
not marked by peculiar elegance, is easy and familiar, and 
his observations generally acute and judicious, Our only 
objections are that he is too pedantic, and that he often 
dwells upon trifling circumstances, which, of whatever 
importance they might appear to him at the time, are of 
no interest whatever to the general reader. 

The work is desultory and unconnected, and so must 
be our extracts ; but we think we shall be able to select 
amusing matter sufficient for two insertions in this journal; 
of Lisbon our author says :— 

‘ He who has seen London from Greenwich Park, may we 
vey without any great astonishinent the capital of Portugal: 
The finest feature is the river, compared with which, the 
Thames sinks into insignificanee. Each side has its peculiar 
beauties, and, I doubt whether the left bank, with its vine 
yards and orange groves, does not attract the eye as much 4s 
the right, on which the town stands. 

«The entire absence of smoke is a striking novelty to : 
English eye, and at first gives an idea that the town must be 
without inhabitants. he 

‘ Though travellers may have exaggerated the beauties . 
the view, I have seen no description that does justice to t 
indescribable nastiness of the town. I have spoken of the view 
from the river as magnificent, but, I believe, the true ep! 2m 
would have been imposing; for it is mere deceit an “" 
sion: the prestige vanishes at once on Janding ; and the 8 J 
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and glittering city proves to be a painted sepulchre, Filth 
and beastliness assault you at every turn in their most loath- 
some and disgusting shapes. In yielding to first impressions, 
one is generally led to exaggerate ; but the abominations of 
Lisbon are incapable of exaggeration. 

‘There is something in the ure of Lisbon that seems 
to portend an earthquake ; and, instead of wondering that it 
was once visited by such a calamity, I am rather disposed to 
consider its daily preservation as a standing miracle. Repeated 
shocks have been felt of late years; and to an earthquake it 
may look, as its natural death. From the vestiges which the 
indolence of the people have allowed to remain, one might 
fancy the last convulsion had taken place but a few months. 
Many ruins are now standing just as the earthquake left them; 
“« gorgeous palaces,” and ‘solemn temples,’’ now totter in 
crumbling ruins, an awful monument of the fatal _wreck, 
There are some streets, built since the earthquake, with trot- 
toirs on each side, which make a handsome appearance ; and, 
with any industry on the part of the people, the whole town 
might be made one of the most cleanly in Europe; the un- 
dulating nature of the ground being so well calculated for 
carrying away all impurities. 

‘ At present, the only scavengers are the dogs, which roam 
about the streets in hordes, without homes or masters, seeking 
what they may devour. And indeed, whileall sorts of filth and 
offal are thrown into the street, till they shall be carried by 
the next shower into the Tagus, the dogs are not without their 
use; and the legislature has not been wholly inattentive to 
their accommodation. There is an old law obliging certain 
trades to keep a vessel of water at the doors of their houses 
for the refreshment of these freebooters. Canine madness is, 
I am told, almost unknown here, and it is well that it is so. 
Upon the whole, the dogs behave very well, except to one 
another.—It is up*hill work for a new settler, for he must 
tight his way.—They are strict preservers; if any dog is caught 
out of the limits of his own manor, he is proceeded against as 
a wilful trespasser, without any notice,—If the dogs should 
attack you, the best way is to stoop for a stone. ‘They care 
little for a stick, but the mode here prescribed puts them to 
flight ina moment.—The Portuguese are particularly expert 
in the use of these missiles, which they practise throwing from 


their earliest childhood. ‘This the dogs seem to know, and 
away they scamper,’ 


From Lisbon, at which our author made a short stay, 
he proceeded to Pisa and Florence. As a proof of the 
rigorous observance of the laws of quarantine in Leghorn 
Roads, he relates that ‘a fowl from our ship flew into the 
rigging of that alongside us; and it was determined, after 
a grave debate, that the fowl must remain where it was, 
ull the quarantine of our neighbour had expired.’ At 
Pisa, he saw the leaning tower, which at first sight is ter- 
rific, and much exceeded his expectation. He says,— 


‘There is, I believe, no doubt of the real history of this 
‘ower. ‘The foundation-ground gave way during the progress 
of the building, and the architect completed his work in the 
“irection thus accidentally given to it. Accordingly, we find 
‘n the construction of the upper part, that the weight is dis- 
posed In a way to support the equilibrium. 

Upon the whole, it is a very elegant structure ; and the 
general effect is so pleasing, that, like Alexander’s wry neck, 


it might well bring leaning into fashion amongst all the towers 
in Christendom,? 


_At Florence, Mr. Matthews visited the gallery, and was 
particularly struck with ‘the statue that enchants the 
vorld,—the unimitated inimitable Venus,’ who has re- 


sumed her old station, after her visit to Paris. Speaking 
of this statue he says,— 


‘One is generally disappointed after great expectations have 


en raised, but in this instance I was Felighted at first sight, 





————————— 


and each succeeding visit has charmed me more. It «is, in- 
deed, a wonderful work in conception and execution,—but I 
doubt whether Venus be not a misnomer. Who can recog- 
nize in this divine statute, any traits of the queen of love and 
pleasure? It seems rather intended as a personification of all 
that is elegant, graceful, and beautiful :—not only abstracted 
from all human infirmities, but elevated above all huiman 
feelings and affections ;—for, though the form is female, the 
beauty is like the beauty of angels, who are of no sex. 1 was 
at first reminded of Milton’s. Eve; but in Eve, even in her 
days of innocence, before ‘* she damned us all,’ there was 
some tincture of humanity, of which there is none in the 


Venus ;—in whose eye there is no heaven, and in whose ges- 
tures ther is no love,’ 


Among the modern statues, he says, there are but few 
to admire :— 


‘ Michael Angelo’s Bacchus will have no incense from me. 
His unfinished Brutus has all the air of a blacksmith. By the 
way, this is not intended, as it has been often supposed, for 
Marcus Brutus. It is a portrait of one of the Medici, who as- 
sassinated his uncle, and was called the Florentine Brutus; 
but proving afterwards the oppressor, and not th: liberator, of 
his country, M. Angelo laid aside higunfinished bust in dis- 
gust. The head of a Satyr,—his first essay in sculpture as a 
boy of fourteen,—is a truly wonderful performance ; but there 
is nothing of M. Angelo’s in the Gallery, that will compare 
with the Rape of the Sabines, or the bronze Mercury of Hobo 
of Bologna. The Mercury is standing on one leg, up borne 
by the breath of a zephyr. It is a figure of ethereal lightness, 


and might ‘* bestride the gossamer, that idles in the wanton 
summer air,”?’ 


In the palace, is preserved Canova’s Venus, which oc- 
cupied the pedestal of the Medicean Venus, during her 
flight to Paris. Mr. Matthews says, he can find nothing 
divine about Canova’s Venus :— 


‘ She is not worthy to ofliciate as chamber-maid to the goc- 
dess of the tribune. It is simply the representation of a mo- 
dest woman, who seems to shrink from exposure in such a 
deshabille; while her Grecian prototype, in native innocence 
and simplicity, scarcely conscious of nakedness, seems to be- 


long to an order of beings, to whom the sentiment of shame 
was as yet unknown.’ 


At Rome, our author found all the inns full; it seemed 
like a country town in England, at assizes. The public 
buildings in the ‘ eternal city’ have been so often and so 
accurately described by preceding travellers, that we shall 
pass over our author’s account of them, to insert an anec- 
dote relating to the vanity of Pope Pius VI :— | 


‘ Adjoining St. Peter’s is the Vestry ; a vast pile, built at an 
enormous expense, by Pius VI, who was possessed with a 
rage for embellishing, and perpetuating his name by inscrip- 
tions. Overthe principle entrance is the following -— 


© Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum. publica vota flagita- 
baut, Pius VI, Pontifex Maximus, fecit, &c.” 


‘The Italian wits seldom lose an opportunity of venting 
their satire in epigram, and the following distich was soon 
found written underneath the insoription :-— 


*“ Publica! mentiris ;—Noo publica vota fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere tui.” 


‘ Pius the VIth’s passion for recording his own glory, in the 
constant inscription, M/unificeniia Pit Sexrti,—was, perhaps, 
more wittily satirized, during a season of scarcity, when the 


pagnotta, or little roll of two baiocchi, answering to our penny 


roll, which never varies in price, however its size may beat- 
fected by the price of corn, had shrunk to a most lamentable 
littleness. One morning, one of these Lilliputian loayes was 
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found in the hand of Pasquin’s statue, with an appended 
scroll, in large characters— 


* MUNIFICENTIA PII SEXT1."’’ 


Mr. Matthews accuses the classical Eustace of inaccus 
racy, particularly in the comparative dimensions of St, 
Peter’s and St. Paul's, and says, * he seems to have been 
resolved, at all events, to exalt the superiority of the Ca- 
tholic church, above her heretical daughter.’ 

Passing a Christmas-day at Rome, he witnesses the ce- 
remonies observed on this grand festival :— 


‘A grand ceremony in the church of St. Maria Maggiore ;— 
where mass was performed before the pope and the cardinals. 
‘The night preceding this day of Christian rejoicing, is passed in 
the exercises of religion. Every thing is in motion ; processions 
of priests and gg and women fill the churches ;—all the 
world of fashion follow in the same tract; and the peasantry 
from the country, arrayed in their holiday clothing, which, 
among the women particularly, is very showy and splendid, 
with much of scarlet and gold, flock into Rome ;—and the 
churches, brilliantly lighted up, are crowded to excess dur- 
ing the whole of the night. 

‘It may, perhaps, be doubted, whether these midnight meet- 
ings are not often perverted to less holy purposes; but the 
great majority of those who attend seem to be animated 
by a sincere and enthusiastic spirit of devotion. It is difficult 
for a Protestant so far to overcome the prejudices of his edu- 
cation, as not to feel asentiment of disgust at the theatrical re- 


presentations, which are got up to commemorate the nativity. |, 


Soine show ofthe kind is prepared at all the churches, and the 
people flock from one to the other, to gize and admire, and 
Jeave their Christmas offerings. The most popular and at- 
tractive spectacle is at the Araceli church; for the Bambino 
there is the production of a miracle, and is said to have been 
dropt from heaven. Part of the church is fitted up like a 
theatre, with canvas scenes, canvas clouds, and canvass figures 
of the Virgin, —the shepherds,—the wise men,—the ox,—and 
the ass ;—all carefully painted with due attention to stage ef- 
fect. ‘The miraculous Bambino, splendidly accoutred, ig 
placed in the centre of the stage, which is brilliantly illumi- 
rae Pes and offerings of fruit and nosegays appear in great pro- 
usion.? 


A funeral ceremony at Rome is not less curious :— 


‘ A crucifix hung with black, followed by a train of priests, 
with lighted tapers in their hands, headed the procession. 
Then came a troop of figures, dressed in white robes, with 
their faces covered with masks of the same materials. The 
bier followed; on which lay the corpse of a young woman, 
arrayed in all the ornaments of dress, with her face exposed, 
where the bloom of life yet lingered. “The members of dif- 
ferent fraternities followed the bier—dressed in the robes of 
their orders—and all masked. ‘They carried lighted tapers in 
their hands, and chanted out pravers, in a sort of mumbling re- 
citative. I followed the train to the church, for I had doubts, 
whether the beautiful figure I had seen on the bier, was not a 
figure of wax; but I was soon convinced it was, iudeed, the 
corpse of a fellow-creature,—cut off in the pride and bloom of 
youthful maiden beauty. Such is the Italian mode of con- 
ducting the last scene of the tragi-comedy of life. As soon as a 
person dies, the relations leave the house, and fly to bury 
themselves and their griefs in some other retirement. The 
care of the funeral devolves on one of the fraternities, who are 
associated for this purpose inevery parish. ‘hese are dressed 
in uw sort of domino and hood; which, having holes for the 
eyes, answers the purpose of amask, and completely conceals 
the face. The funeral of the very poorest is thus conducted, 
with quite as much ceremony as need be.’ 

‘The ultimate disposal of the body is, 
here with too much of that spirit, w 


»erhaps, conducted 
hich would disre- 


gard all claims that ‘‘ this mortal coil’’ can have to our attene 
As soon as the funeral service is concluded, the corpse 


tion, 








is stripped, and consigned to those who have the care of the 
interment. ‘There are large vaults underneath the churches 
for the reception of the dead. Those who can afford it, are 
put into a wooden shell, before they are cast into one of these 
golgothas; but the great mass are tossed in without a rag to 
coverthem. When one of these caverns is full, it is bricked 
up; and, after fifty vears, it is opened again, and the 
bones are removed to other places, prepared for their recep. 
tion. So much for the last scene of the drama of life. 
with respect to the first act, our conduct of it is certainly more 
natural. Here they swathe and swaddle their children, ti} 
the poor urchins look like Egyptian mummies. To this 
frightful custom, one may attribute the want of strength and 
symmetry of the men, which is sufficiently remarkable.’ 


Of the Italian women we have the following descrip- 
tion :— 


‘The women are in the grandest style of beauty. The ge- 
neral character of their figure is the majestic; they move 
about with the inceding tread of Juno. The physiognomy of 
the Italian woman bears the stamp of the most lively sensibi- 
lity, and explains her character at a glance. Voluptuousness 
is written in every feature; but it is that serious and enthu- 
Siastic expression of passion,—the farthest removed from 
frivolity,—which promises as much constancy as ardour; 
and to which love is not the capricious trifling gallantry 
of an hour of idleness—but the serious and sole occupa- 
tion of life. There is an expression of energy and subli- 
mity, which bespeaks a firmness of soul, and elevation of 
purpose, equal to all trials; but this expression is too often 
mingled with a look of ferocity that is very repulsive. Black 
hair, and black sparkling eyes, with dark olive complexions, 
are the common characteristics of Kalian physiognomy. A 
blonde isa rarity; the black eye, however, is not always 
bright and sparkling, it is sometimes set off with the soft melt- 
ing languishment peculiar to its rival blue,’and this, by remov- 
ing all expression of fierceness, takes away every thing that 
interferes with the bewitching fascination of an Italian beauty.’ 


Our author visited the Mamertime prisons, which con- 
sist, at present, of two small dungeons, It was here that 
the Catiline conspirators were confined and executed. 
On his viewing this, which was the only prison in Old 
Rome, and contrasting it with the innumerable gaols in 
our day, he could not but reflect on the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern systems of governments. 

Carnova, whose studio our author visited, is not a favour- 
ite with him; he says, ¢ there is a trickery and quackery 
in the finishing of Carnova’s statues, which is below the 
dignity of sculpture. The marble is not left in its natu- 
ral state, but it must be stained and polished to aid the 
effect.” He prefers the works of Thouyaldson, the Danish 
sculptor, to Canova. One evening our author 


‘Called on the Princess Prossedi, an amiable and interest 
ing woman. She is the eldest daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
by a former wife ; and it is she who refused to be the wife o! 
Ferdinand of Spain. This match was proposed to her when 
she was on a visit to the emperor’s court, during the disgrace 
and exile of her father; but, though she was alone, and sub- 
jected to the solicitations of the whole court, and at last assaile 
by the menaces of Napoleon himself, she had the firmness 4? 
courage to adhere to her resolution. Her answer to an if 
quiry, if she did not feel afraid of the consequences of irritat- 
ing her uncle by a refusal, will explain her character :—O que 
non! oncraint peu celut qu’on nestime pas. 

‘The Buonaparte family muster strongly at Rome. Ma- 
dame Mere is said to be immensely rich ; Louis has bougit 
a large tract on the Palatine Hill; and Lucien has a spacious 
palace in the Via Condotti. Whatever his political sins may 
have been, his domestic life is irreproachable. He lives J? 


the bosom ef his family, all the branches of which asse™ e 
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‘_ the evening at his house, which is open also to strangers, | 
who have been properly introduced to him. | 

‘His wife must once have been a most beautiful woman, 
and she still retains all that fascination of manner, which is the 


best part of beauty.’ 
The carnival, Mr. Matthews does not think more 
amusing than a May-day in England :— 


‘The conclusion of the day’s entertainment is the horse- 
race. ‘Lhere is a discharge of cannon as a signal for the car- 
riages to quit the Corso. ‘The street is soon cleared, and the 
horses are brought out. It is really surprizing to see their 
eagerness and emulation; indeed, they seem to enjoy the scene 
asmuch as the spectators. To-day, one of them, in its im- 
satience to start, broke from its keeper, leaped the barrier, 
and set off alone. Five started afterwards, and, for the first 
two hundred yards, they seemed to run against one another 
with thorough good-will; but being without riders, they find 
out, long before they get to the end of the Corso, whichis a | 
mile long, that their speed is entirely optional. Many of | 
them, therefore, take it very quietly; the greatest fool runs 
fastest, and wins the race. 

‘ Everv sort of stimulant is applied to supply the want of a 
rider. Little bells are tied about them, and a sort of self 
acting spur is contrived, by suspending a barbed weight toa 
string, which, in its vibrations, occasioned by the motion of | 








the horse, strikes constantly against his flanks. The people | 
eneourage them by shouts from all sides; bat the most effica- 
ciousand the most cruel of the means employed, is the appli- 
cation of a squib of gun-powder to the poor animal’s tail, or a 
piece of lighted touch-paper to some raw part of his hide.’ 


We shall conclude our notice, for the present, with an 
account of an Improvisatrice, who rivals the celebrated 
Corilla :— 

‘Wewent, in the evening, to one of the theatres, to hear 
an Improvisatrice. She was a young and pretty girl of seven- 
teen. ‘The subjects had been written by the audience, on 
slips of paper, and putinto an urn,to be drawn out as occasion 
required. She recited three poems. ‘The subject of the 
lirst was the ‘* Sacrifice of Iphigenia;” the next, the 
“*Cestus of Venus;” and the last, ‘*Sappho presents a 
wreath of flowers to Phaon,” was rendered more difficult 
vy supplying her with the final words of each stanza, 
which she was to fill up with sense and rhymes. ‘The final 
words which were given by the audience, were all to 
toend in ore; I gave, as the concluding words of the last | 
‘lanza, sartore; and, if one might judge from the laughter 
and applause of the audience, for I confess I could not follow 
her, she brought it in with a very ingenious turn. 

‘In the intervals between the poems, she called upon the 
audience indiscriminately for a word, as the subject of a stanza, 
which she immediately recited, making every line rhyme with 
the word proposed. She wasseldom ata loss for a moment, 
and, when she did hesitate, she got out of her difficulties 
most triumphantly. Drudo was the word that seemed to puz- 
zie her most; at least, she made an attempt to evade it; but 
it was pressed upon her by the audience. 

‘ Upon the whole it was a wonderful performance ; for 
“ough [could not catch all she said, one might judge of the 
las  perrecomns by the effect produced upon the 
are not absol — es, though words may add a great deal, they 
the daa utely necessary to the expression of sentiment ; 
' ‘anguage of gestures and features, and tones, is universal, 





sma was still wanting. 


this it is impossible to judge, without knowing more of the na- 
tional standard of good-breeding.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress of Me- 
thodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat, 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820. 


Mr. Soutuey extends his prolific pen to all subjects; in 
biography and history he is as distinguished as in poetry ; 
and if he is not a very elegant historian, he is at leasta 
faithful and an industrious one, The ‘ Life of Wesley;’ 
a rather singular production for a Poet Laureat, will not 
lessen the opinion which his ‘ Life of Nelson’ gained him 
as a biographer. 

It was not to be expected, that a man so distinguished 
in his life, and who has raised such a lasting monument 
to his memory, in the numerous sect he has founded, 
should long remain withaut a biographer; but his life 
has hitherto only been written by members of the same 
sect, and a more impartial and philosophical view of me- 
thodism, with its retrospective and prospective ettects on 
That view Mr. Southey has 
furnished; and without entering too deeply into the sub- 
ject, we intend to give a connected account of the life of 
the founder, and the rise and progress of Methodism. 

The Rev. John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, 
was descended from Benjamin Wesley, a non-conformist 
minister, who was ejected from the living of Allingtorf, in 
Dorsetshire. Flis son John was educated at New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, in the time of the commonwealth, and was 
distinguished for his picty as well as for his knowledge of 
the oriental languages. On the restoration of Charles IT, 
John Wesley was ejected from the living of Blandford, 
for non-conformity, was four times imprisoned for preach- 
ing, and when he died in the village of Preston, was denied 
burial in the church by the vicar. By his wife, a niece of 
Thomas Fuller, the church historian, he left two sons, the 
younger of whoin, Samuel, was only nine years old when 
he lost his parent. The conduct of the non-conformists, 
in defending the execution of Charles I, so much offended 
Samuel Wesley, when a boy, that he separated from them, 
and joimed the church which had persecuted his father :— 


‘ This conduct, which was the result of feeling, was ap- 
proved by his ripe judgment, and Samuel Wesley continued 
through life a zealous churchman. ‘The feeling which urged 
h m to this step must have been very powerful, and no com- 
mon spirit was required to bear him through the difficulties 
which he brought upon himself; for, by withdrawing from the 
academy at which he had been placed, he so far offended his 
friends, that they lent him no farther support, and in the latter 
years of Charles II, there was little disposition to encourage 
proselytes who joined a church which the reigning family 
were labouring to subvert. But Samuel Wesley was made of 
good mould: he knew and could depend upon himself: he 
walked to Oxford, entered himself at Exeter College ai a 
poor scholar, and began his studies there with no larger a fund 
than two pounds sixteen shillings, and no prospect of any fu- 


aid, by the aid of these, it was easy to follow the story of|ture supply. FT'rom that time, till he graduated, a, single 


Iphigenia perfectly. 
ab ae - ay ape of a poem was proposed, she walked 
all the he rd a outten minutes, and then burst out, with 
mae are ri § fervour of inspiration, chanting her stanzas in 
Hactve tone, accompanied by music. 
m “pill apse pig and aetion were a little too vehement for 
“HStsh taste, and conveyed an idea of vulgarity; but of 





crown was all he received from his friends. He composed ex- 
ercises for those who had more money than learning; and he 
gave instructions to those who wished to profit by his lessons ; 
and thus, by great industry and great frugality, he not only 
supported himself, but had accumulated the sum of ten 
pounds fifteen shillings, when he went to Leadon to be or- 
dained. Having served a curacy there one year, and as chtap- 
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lain during another on board a king’s ship, he settled upon a 
curacy in the metropolis, and married Susannah, daughter of 
Dr. Annesley, one of the ejected ministers.’ 

‘ The marriage was blest inall its circumstances ; it was con- 
tracted inthe prime of their youth; it was fruitful ; and death 
did not divide them till they were both full of days. They 
had no less than nineteen children; but only three sons and 
three daughters seem to have grown up; and it is probably 
to the loss ofthe others that the father refers in one of his let- 
ters, where he says, that he had suffered things more grievous 
than death. The manner in which these children were 
taught to read is remarkable: the mother never began with 
them till they were five years old, and then she made them 
learn the alphabet perfectly in one day: on the next they 


were put to spell and toread one line, and then averse, never 


Jeaving it till they were perfect in the lesson.’ 


The literary 


worth, in Lincolnshire, for a defence of the revolution, and 


his poem on the battle of Blenheim procured him the 


chaplaincy of a regiment from Queen Anne, His second 


son, John, the subject of the present memoir, was born at 


Epworth, on the 17th of June, 1703. When only six 
years of age, he had nearly been burnt to death, when his 


father’s house was destroyed by fire. It was in reference 


to this circumstance that in after-life he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under one of his portraits, 


with this motto, ‘ Is not this a brand plucked from the 


burning ?’ . 

The education of John, which had commenced with his 
— and from whom he had imbibed jacobite princi- 
ple 


s, was continued at the Charter House, where he re- 


mained until his seventeenth year, when he was removed to 


Christ Church, Oxford. Here he pursued his studies 
with a regularity and diligence which attracted much at- 
tention, He was also remar kable for theche erfulness 


of his disposition and for his wit and vivacity. 
When of sufficient age for deacon’s orders, he felt some 


scruples at undertaking the important office of the minis- 


try; these he submitted to his father, who advised him to 
wait, but his mother was for having him ordained imme- 
diately, and intreated him to make religion the business 
of his life, as ‘the one thing that, strictly speaking, is 
necessary,’ all things beside being * comparatively little to 
the purposes of life.’ 

The advice of his mother was not disregarded, and Mr. 
Wesley, from this period, commenced the business of reli- 
gion in good earnest, by devoting himself much to prayer. 
in 1725, he was ordained by Dr. Potter, Bishop of Ox- 
ford. In March, 1726, he was elected a Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, and in the following year was appointed 
Greek lecturer and moderator of the classes. 

He soon afterwards went to officiate as curate to his fa- 
ther, at Wroote, where he remained two years, and ob- 
tained priest’s orders. On his return to Lincoln College, 
le became a tutor, and found his brother Charles, who had 
been entered of Christ Church, had formed a religious 
association with some undergraduates of the university. 
‘Their meetings soon attracted much notice, and they re- 
ceived the various appellations of Bible Bigots, the Holy 
Club, Sacramentarians, &c.; and one man called them 
Methodists, from their systematic mode of living, which 
resembled that of the ancient school of physicians of the 
came name. This appellation, intended asa term of re- 

roach, afterwards became the avowed designation of the 
ost numerous sect that exists in the Christian world, 


talents of Mr. Wesley procured him pre- 
ferment: from Queen Mary he received the living of Ep- 








; oe —— 


This society consisted of about fifteen members, amon: 
whom were James Hervey, the author of the Meditation. 
and the justly celebrated George Whitfield, who disti,’ 
guished himself so much, by his zeal and eloquence, jy 
the early history of Methodism. The new sect Visited 
the sick, and those in prison, fasted frequently, and drew 
up ascheme of rigid self-examination. 

In 1735, John Wesley, having refused to accept the 
church preferment, which had become vacant by the death, 
of his father, undertook a voluntary mission to preach 
the Gospel in Georgia. In this enterprize he was accom- 
panied by his brother Charles, who was appointed secre. 
tary to Mr. Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony; Ben. 
jamin Ingham, one of their Oxford friends, and Mr. De. 
lamotte, the son of a London merchant, Happening to 
sail in the same vessel with a party of Moravians, they be- 
gan to practise the austerities of this sect,—to live on ve- 

etables and biscuit only,—to sleep on the floor,—and to 
abandon all classical studies; their whole time was spent 
in prayer, study, and religious intercourse. 

The mission to Georgia was unsuccessful, principally 
owing to the departure of the missionaries from the dis- 
cipline of the established church, and their attempts at re- 
form. Both the brothers returned to England in the 
course of the year 1737. John, after a stormy passage 
homeward, landed at Deal, from which place his friend, 
George Whittield, had sailed but a few hours :— 


‘ But when Wesley landed, he learned that his coadjutor 
was on board the vessel in the offing: it was still possible to 
communicate with him; and Whitefild was not a little sur- 
prised at receiving a letter which contained these words: 
‘*When I saw God, by the wind which was carrying you out, 
brought me in, | asked counsel of God. His answer, you 
have inclosed.”” The inclosure was a slip of paper, with this 
sentence, ‘* Let him return to London.”? Wesley doubting, 
from his own experience, whether his friend could be so use- 
fully employed in America as in England, had referred the 
question to chance, in which at that time he trusted impli- 
citly ; and this wasthe lot which he had drawn.’ 


While Mr. Wesley was unsuccessfully attempting to 
convert the heathen in Georgia, Whitfield had been lay- 
ing the foundation of Methodism in England, by 
preaching to large assemblies in London, Bristol, Glou- 


cester, and other places :— 


‘It is, therefore, apparent, that though the Wesleys should 
never have existed, Whitfield would have given birth to Me- 
thodism;—and now when Whitfield, having excited this 
powerful sensation in London, had departed tor Georgia, to 
the joy of those who dreaded the excesses of his zeal, no 
sooner had he left the metropolis, than Wesley arrived there, 
to deepen asd widen the impression which Whitfield had 
made. Had their measures been concerted. they could not 
more entirely have accorded. ‘The first sermon which Wer 
ley preached was upon these strong words: ‘* If any man v¢ 
in Christ, he is anew creature;’’ and though he himself had 
not yet reached the same stage in his progress as his more 
ardent coadjutor, the discourse was so high strained, that he 
was informed he was not to preach again in that pulpit. 

‘This was on the second day after his arrival in London. 
On the next Sunday he preached at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and there also was informed that he was to preach no mores 
In the course of the week he went to Oxford, whither Peter 
Boehler accompanied him, and where he found only one © 
the little society which he had formed there ; the rest having 
been called to their several stations in the world, During 
these days he conversed much with the Moravian, but s4y* 
that he understood him not; and least of all when he re 
Mi frater, mi frater, execoquenda est ista tua Philosophia. 
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long, being with his mother at Salisbury, and preparing fora 
journey to 
> Oxford by a message that Charles was dying there of a 
plearisy : setting off immediately upon this mournful sum- 
; ? 

1 


‘But what can I preach?” said Wesley. The Moravian re- 
plied, ‘‘ Preach faith ¢z// you have it; and then because you 
have it, you wild preach faith.” Accordingly he began to 
preach this doctrine, though, he says, his soul started back 
from the work.’ 


Mr; Wesley had a little before resolved to use absolute 
openness and unreserve towards all whom he should con- 
verse with, never to indulge in any levity of behaviour, 
and to take no pleasure which did not tend to the glory of 
God. In this spirit he began to exhort all classes of 
people with whom he might come in contact, whatever 
might be their situation or rank in life. He soon formeda 
society, and in 1738, between forty and fifty of his fol- 
lowers regularly met in London, and began to form the 
lirst rules of the society :— 

“They were to be divided into several bands or little com- 
panies, none consisting of fewer than five, or more than ten 
persons ; in these bands every one in order engaged to speak 
as freely, plainly, and concisely as he could, the real state of 
his heart, with his several temptations and deliverances since 
the last meeting. On Wednesday evenings, at eight o’clock, 
all the bands were to have aconference, beginning and ending 
with hymns and prayer. Any person who desired admission 
into this society was to be asked, what were his motives, whe- 
ther he would be entirely open, using no kind of reserve, and 
whether he objected to any of the rules. When he should be 
proposed, every one present who felt any object to his ad- 
mission, should state it fairly and fully; they who were re- 
ceived on trial were to be formed into distinct bands, and 
some experienced person chosen to assist them; and if no ob- 
jection appeared to them after two months, they might then 
be admitted into the society. Every fourth Saturday was to be 
observed as a day of general intercession; and on the Sunday 
‘cvennigut following, a general love-feast should be held, 
‘rom seven till ten in the evening. The last article provided 
‘ict no member should be allowed to act in any thing con- 
trary to any order of the society, and that any person who did 
not conform to those orders after being thrice admonished, 


1 
ch 


‘i0uld no longer be esteemed a member. ‘These rules were 
n the spirit of the Moravian institutions, for Wesley was now 
vnited with the brethren in doctrine, as far as he under- 
ince doctrine, and well disposed to many parts of their 
‘isCipline.® 

| Up to this period, John Wesley had not been con- 
eg this event, so remarkable in the history of Metho- 
Hp ro place on Wednesday, the 24th of May, accord- 
afore 7 testimony of his previous biographer. He soon 
Po wah heen. with seven others, visited the Mo- 
er - a Ne ment at Heernhut, in Germany, at a time 
ag 1e conduct of that sect much needed a _reforma- 
on. He did not long remain in Germany. Whitfield 


h Dag : 
ad by this time returned from America, and first com- 





menced field-preaching at Rose Green, near Bristol, 


jon the 17th of February, 1739; the opposition that 


was made by the ministers of the established church 
to this mode of proceeding, produced much discussion, 
which terminated in the separation of the new sect from 
the church of England. The foundation stone of the 
first Methodist chapel was laid at Bristol, on the 12th~ 
of May, 1739. About this time a man of the name 
of Shaw begun to advocate lay preaching, which was 
contended for at the society in Fetter Lane; but Charles 
Wesley strenuously opposed what he called these pesti- 
lent errors, Whittield now began to preach in Moorfields 
and Kennington Common, to great numbers, the etfect of 
which, if the ‘ outward signs’ were indicative of what was 
passing in the heart, must have been marvellous; convul- 
sive motions, violent tremblings, and actual swoonings, 
seem invariably to have attended their sermons, and are at- 
tributed as their effects. 


Samuel Wesley, the elder brother of John and Charles, 
was by no means satisfied with their conduct, as appears 
by the following extract of a letter from him to his mo- 
ther:— 


‘It was with exceeding coneern and grief J heard you had 
countenanced a spreading delusion, so far as be one of Jack's 
congregation. Is it not enough that I am bereft of both my 
brothers, but must my mother follow too? I earnestly beseech 
the Almighty to preserve you from joining a schism at the 
close of your life, as you were unfortunately engaged in one 
at the beginning of it. ‘They boast of you already as a disciple. 
Charles has told John Bentham that I do not differ much, if 
we understand one another. Iam afraid I must be forced to 
advertise, such is their apprehension, or their charity. But 
they design separation. ‘Things will take their natural course, 
without an especial interposition of Providence. ‘They are al- 
ready forbid all the pulpits in London, and to preach in that 
diocese is actual schism. In all likelihood, it will come to 
the same all over England, if the bishops have courage enough. 
They leave off the liturgy in the fields: though Mr. Whitfield 
expresses his value for it, he never once read it to his tatter- 
demalions ona common. ‘Their societies are sufficient to dis- 
solve all other societies but their own: will | man of com- 
mon sense or spirit suffer any domestic to be in a bond 
engaged to relate every thing without reserve to five or ten 
people, that concerns the person’s conscience, how much 
soever it may concern the family? Ought any married persons 
to be there, unless husband and wife be there together? ‘This 
is literally putting asunder whom God hath joined together. 
As IL told Jack, 1 am not afraid the church should excommu- 
nicate him, discipline is at too low an ebb ; but that he should 
excommunicate the church. It is pretty near it. Holiness 
and good works are not so much as conditions of our accept- 
ance with God. Love-feasts are introduced, and extemporary 
prayers and expositions of scripture, which last are enough to 
bring in all confusion: nor is it likely they will want any mi- 
racles to support them. He only can stop them from being a 
formed sect, ina very little time, who ruleth the madness of 
the people. Ecclesiastical censures have lost their terrors, 
thank fanaticism on the one hand and atheism on the other. 
‘To talk of persecution therefore from thence is mere insult. 
Poor Brown, who gave name and rise to the first separatists, 
though he repented every vein of his heart, could never un- 
do the mischief he had done.’ 


Samuel Wesley, who was a minister of the established 
ig died within three weeks after the date of this 
etter. 


«The state of mind which this good man enjoyed had no- 
thing in common with the extravagant doctrine of assurance, 
which his brothers were prea ching with such yehemence dur- 
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ing the ebullition of their enthusiasm; it was the sure and 
certain hope of a sincere and humble Christian who trusted in 
the merits of his Saviour and the mercy of his God. He died 
as he had lived, in that essential faith which has been common 
to all Christians in all ages ;—that faith wherein he had been 
trained up, which had been rooted in him by a sound educa- 
tion, and confirmed by diligent study, and by his own ripe 
judgment. And to that faith Wesley himself imperceptibly 
returned as time and experience taught him to correct his 
aberrations. In his old age he said to Mr. Melville Horne 
these memorable words: ‘ When fifty years ago my brother 
Charles and J, in the simplicity of our hearts, told the good 
people of England, that unless they knew their sins were for- 
given, they were under the wrath and curse of God, I marvel, 
Melville, they did not stone us! The Methodists, I hope, 
know better now: we preach assurance as we always did, as 
a common privilege of Ga children of God; but we do not 
enforce it, under the pain of damnation, denounced on all who 
enjoy it not.’’ 

The separation of Wesley from the Moravians, which 
took place about this time was followed by an event, 
which forms a memorable era in the history of Methodism, 
the separatian of Wesley and Whitfield. ‘Vesley was an 
advocate for universal redemption, and for the doctrine of 
perfection, the ‘free, full, and present salvation from all 
the guilt, all the power, and all the in-being of sin.’ 
Whittield held the Calvinistic doctrines of election and 
particular redemption, but he deprecated all discussion 
with Mr. Wesley on subjects on which there was no pro- 
bability of their convincing each other. The Calvinistic 
Methodists, however, forced on the separation, which 
Whitfield would gladly have avoided. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


GFRPLPLEPPP ELLER OLE PELEPE PLE EPLELETH 


The Lament of Napoleon, Misplaced Love, and Minor 
Poems. By $8. R. Jackson, 12mo. pp. 99. London, 
1820. 


Tuts little volume, which is ushered into the world in 
a very modest manner, possesses merit that does not 
always belong to more ostentatious productions. The 
‘ Lament of Napoleon’ depicts powerfully and naturally 
the feelings which may be expected to be displayed by 
the fallen Emperor of the French, when condemned to 


waste his active powers on the remote and barren rock of 


St. Helena. 

‘ Misplaced Love’ is a pretty tale in three cantos, in 
which the author displays much feeling in elegant verse. 
from the minor poems we select one, rather on account 
of its brevity than its superiority over the others, and yet 
we think it will give our readers a very favourable opinion 
of Mr, Jackson’s poetical talents ;— 

SONG. 

‘ There was a harp she us’d to prize, 
Of love a last sad token ; 
But now, alas! untouch’d it lies, 
Its strings of music broken. 

The voice had died, 

That with it sigh’d, ° 
The hand that once swept o’er it, 

Is pale and chill, 

The sound is still ; 
Ah! who can ere restore it. 


There was a light within her eye, 
‘That spoke to me of gladness ; 

But that soft glance has long gone by, 
*Tis now the gleam of madness. 


‘ 





‘The mind has flown, 
That gave it tone, 
And woke her harp’s sweet numbers ; 
And each wild string, 
So wont to ring, 
In mournful silence slumbers.’ 


PPP DPD OP PE LAP LLP L LL POP OOH 


A Poetical Paraphrase of the Book of Ruth, with othe; 
Poems, 12mo. pp. 56. London, 1820, 


THEsE poems are the production of a young man belong- 
ing to the congregation of the Rev. Mr. Gurney, and have 
been published, as we are informed in a notice prefixed, 
with the the laudable view of approximating any profits 


which may arise from the sale of them, to the assistance of 


the author in his studies for the church, of which Mr. G. 
‘thinks he is likely to become a useful and a shining orna- 
ment.’ We have perused the work with attention, and 
we have no hesitation in adding our humble testimony to 
that of the reverend gentleman as to the promise of talent 
which they display. ‘They are distinguished throughout 
by much purity of sentiment 'and fervidness of feeling, 
and these are qualities from which judicious cultivation 1s 
always sure to reap an abundant harvest of good things. 
The language of the author has a good deal of the con- 
straint and inequality about it, natural to mexperience : 
but considered as a juvenile production, the work upon 
the whole does him credit, and we trust, will not be un- 
productive in the immediate and honourable view with 
which it is published. 





Sorciqn Literature. 
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INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


[In a former number of the Literary Chronicle, (No. 44,) we 
gave a very brief notice of M. Valette’s project for supply- 
ing Paris with hot water. We now give a more detailed ac- 
count from the proceedings of the Znst:tutes of France.—Eb. | 


In the sitting of April 5, the Academy of Science deputed 
M. Gay Lussac and M. Percy to draw up a report ona 
written communication, presented by M. Valette, relative 
to a mechanical process of his inventions, by means where- 
of he proposes, at a very moderate price, to furnish and 
distribute, in the quarters, streets, and houses of Paris, 
hot water, for the extemporaneous preparation of baths o! 
every temperature. The idea of such a distribution and 
commercial arrangement, is not altogether novel; 1n Ger- 
many and at Berlin, in particular, hot water is conveyed 
into the houses from the street, by men employed for the 
purpose, and sold at so much per measure. This inven- 
tion, however, of M. Valette, is of a much more extensive 
description, and embraces the vast project of enabling al! 
classes of society, rich and poor, and the latter more w 
cially, with little trouble or expense, to partake of theBe- 
nefit of domestic baths—the use of which cannot be too 
highly recommended. a 

There are at Paris, as well as in other great cities of the 
kingdom, a number of public baths, neither very dear = 
very distant. But many persons cannot reap the bene : 
of them, by reason of some complaint that will not ere 
of their going abroad, and sometimes from a dread of t 
atmospherical impressions to which - they would be wi 
posed, both going and coming; more especially 10 — dl 
ing from a hot bath, could they even make use of a 
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riage oF hackney coach, which all are not in a condition to 
hear the expense of. ; : 

It is an admitted fact, that a domestic bath, that is to 
say, one that may be taken at home, is infimitely prefer- 
“hd in point of salubrity and benefit, to one at a distance, 
, 4 which most would repair to on foot ; for the trausi- 
an 
son being rapid from bed to the bath, and from that to 
hed again, all the good effects of a bath are fully expe- 
sienced, secure from the fluctuations of an intemperate at- 
08 re. 
ooo that we can already anticipate the services 
that may be rendered to the Parisian population, and to 
‘avalids especially, from this speculation of M,. Valette, 
who has reason to say, that in lieu of SIX hundred thousand 
baths, to satisfy the demands of bodily cleanliness, or ob- 
serve the precautions requisite for health and medical oc- 
casions, there should be three or four times as many. 

During the winter, and in bad weather, the baths of M. 
Valette will claim superior advantages; and even in se- 
rious and pressing accidents, such as some descriptions of 
the cholic, and in some cases of the hernia or ruptures, 
being ready for use ina few seconds, they become a valua- 
ble resource, with the additional advantage of precluding 
the necessity of those cylinders and fire-hearths, which not 
unfrequently occasion alarming or mortal asphixies, in 
lighting the wood for heating the water contained in the 
bath. 

Our instructions do not require us to furnish a detailed 
account of the means that M. Valette resorts to for heat- 
ing his water, whether by sending and distributing it in 
all parts of the city, at the rate of fifteen centimes* for the 
voiet, and five or six voies for the bath, and this always to 
retain the heat of from thirty to forty or fifty degrees, or 
whether he may provide a due quantity in several depots, 
for general use, paying only twenty centimes. 

What we have to observe is, that the cylinder is the 
organ or instrument in the hands of M. Valette to accom- 
plish his object. This, by an ingenious mechanism, he 
adapts to immense casks or vessels, to which two pipes are 
attathed for the conveyance of smoke ; extensive ramifi- 
cations proceed, in all directions, to place and dispose the 
heat in contact with the water. M. Valette prefers dry 
wood to coals for burning, as it emits very little smoke or 
smell, and prevents the necessity of providing a chimney 
ateach of his stations, or a pipe to absorb the smoke. 
His voitures, or carriages, will produce no inconvenience; 
they will stop like those of Messrs. Schmid and Cochet, 
when hot water is called for, which the conductors will in- 
stantly briag on their peculiar carriages, and in a kind of 
leather bottle, to any door or any story of a house that may 
: pointed out. There, provided there be a bathing tub, 
the water will be emptied, in a sufficient quantity, at the 
rate of abuut eight centimes ; if there are no bathing tubs, 

€ conductors will speedily prepare one of these they 
carry about, to the number of ten, with thei rt 
wt dy ean e number en, Wi eir supports or 
dition ry voiture; price about fifty centimes in ad- 
By 0 bathing tubs, which are of leather well varnished, 
like th peaatonite even to boiling water, stretch and bend 

he ene UPS OF vessels that huntsmen drink out of. 
Support or prop is of iron, and is also pliable; both 
— may be made ready on the spot, and without 


* A centime is the hundredth part of a livre. 
om, 4 Measure containing about two pailfuls. 





In conclusion of our report, we invite the Academy to 
sanction with its approbation, this very singular un- 
dertaking, which bids fair to be productive of useful 
and important results, both in public and private econo- 
mics. 


ee ee 
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MR. HAYDON AND HIS PICTURE. 


“ Not heing the worst stands in some rank of praise." —Aing Lear. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Although, in general matters of taste and art, I 
should not presume to contend with your very able critic 
in the fine arts, yet I must be permitted to addvess to you 
a few passing remarks upon the conduct and talent of Mr. 
Haydon, whom your critic has most improperly defended 
froin what he terms the illiberal, but what I should cal] 
the just and deserved title of a ‘quack artist.’ 

Sir, 1s not that man strictly a quack, who contemptu- 
ously decries all cotemporary merit, and vainly fancying 
his ridiculous system of art to be the very swmmum bonum 
of excellent perfection, would establish a school of his own 
upon the ruins of the admirable institution of the Reyal 
Academy, which he has most impudently insulted and 
set at defiance. 

In *. *. T.’s excellent life of West, he overlooked the 
insults which that great man received from that self-satis- 
fied artist. Mr, Carey was perhaps wrong to expose Mr. 
Haydon’s letters, but which of the two, first set the ex- 
ample, and who, therefore, was the most guilty? And 
who, or whose friends, sent daggers + ¢ ¢ to critics, who 
had the misfortune to condemn the works of this reputed 
quack, who has had recourse to every mean artifice and 
servility to editors, to court their favour; never was there 
in any publication, a more complete puff direct than the 
notice in the Observer, of this picture; ove would almost 
suppose the report to be true that it was written by H 
himself ; whose vanity reminds me of the egotistical speech 
of * Vain’ in the ‘ Lock and Key,’ act Ist, scene {st :— 

‘ I don’t like to praise myself, but 

I am such a devillish clever fellow ; 

It is quite astonishing—I never turn 
My head to a project but it succeeds— 
Any thing—every thing— 

Never miss—I’m so clever!’ 

Your critic has noticed this artist’s great picture with 
his usual discrimination, excepting the unmerited eulogies 
upon certain parts, which he terms its beauties; but tlie 
faults far preponderate, and I think, your account of the 
picture is, by far, too flattering. I am of opinion, that 
this artist’s last picture, is really his worst, and, I should 
much rather have painted the ‘ Judgment of Solomon’ 
than the ‘ Entry into Jerusalem,’ which is so glaringly 
gaudy, that one cannot fix the eyes upon it for more than 
two minutes at a time, although the windows are lined 
with black cloth /—a new mode of showing a picture. The 
faults of the great picture, and particularly the unpleasant 
and unmeaning countenance of Christ, are so obvious, that 
I shall nat trouble you with mentioning them ; and, re- 
questing the favour of your impartially inserting this, 

April 24th, Iam, Sir, your admiring reader, 

1820. AN AMATEUR, 
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SAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL, 

Tus excellent institution was founded in the reign of 
Henry VIII, by John Colet, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who resolved, that as the city was deficient in public 
schools, the sons of his fellow citizens should partake 
largely of his gratitude for the success of his family, 
while the whole kingdom might at the same time enjoy the 
good effects of his bounty and of a classical education. 

In 1509, he began seriously to carry his design into ef- 
fect ; and conveyed the whole of his estate in London, to 
the Mercers’ Company, in trust for the endowment of his 
school. He also drew up rules for the government of the 
school, by which he directed, that in the grammar school 
there sheuld be a high master, chosen by the wardens 
and assistants of the Mercers’ Company ; be was to be ‘a 
man hoole in body, honest and vertuous, and learned in 
good and cleane Latin literature, and also in Greke, yf 
such may be gotten; a wedded man, a single man, or a 
prieste that hath no benefice with cure, & no service that 
may lett the due business in the scole.’? The wages of this 
master was fixed at ‘ a mark a weke, anda lyvery gown of 
four nobles delivered in a cloth;’ and a pension of 101. 
per annum when he was unable to teach any longer. 

There was also tobe ‘a surmuister, some man vertuouse 
in livinge, and well lettered, that shall teach under the 
maister.”” He was to be appointed by the high master, 
with the approbation of the surveyors, and to receive 
6s. 8d. a week, anda livery gown of four nobles, delivered 
in cloth, The surveyors, on acknowledging him as sur- 
master, are to expect him to do his duty, and say unto 
him, ‘Your roome is no perpetuate, but according to 
your labour and dilgince, otherwise found not according 
and reasonable, warned of us ye shall departe.’ 

A chaplain was appointed with a salary of eight pounds 
per annum, and a livery gown of 26s, 8d. delivered in 
cloth. The rules as to the admission of children, and the 
regulations respecting them, are as follow :— 

‘ There shall be taught in the scole, children of all na- 
tions and contres indifferently, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty-three*, according to the number of the 
seates In the scole. The maister shall admit these chil- 
dren as they be offered from tyme to tyme; but first see 
that they canne say the Catechyzon, and also that he can 
rede and write competently, else let him not be adinitted 
in no wise. 

* A child, at the first admission, once for ever, shal paye 
4d. for wrytinge of his name: this money of the admis- 
sions shall the poor scoler have, that swepeth the scole and 
kepeth the seats cleane, 

‘Inevery forme one principal childe shal be placid in 
the chayre, president of that forme. 

‘ The children shall come unto the scole in the morn- 
ynge at seven of the clocke, both winter and somer, and 
tarye there untyl eleven, and return againe at one of the 
clocke, and depart at five. And thrise in the daye pros- 
trate they shall say the prayers, with due tract and paus- 
ing, as they be couteyned in a table in the scole, that is to 
say, in the mornynge, and at none, and at eveninge. 

‘ In the scole, in no tyme in the yere, they shall use ta- 





* Alluding to the number of fish taken by St. Peter, John xxi. 2. 


— 
lough candell in uo wise, but al only waxe candell, at the 
costes of theyr frendes. 

‘ Also I will they bring no meate, nor driuke, nor bot. 
tel, nor use in the school no breakfasts, nor drinkings, in 
the tyme of learnynge, in no wise; yf they nede drinke, let 
them be provided in some other place. 

‘[ will they use no cock-fightinge, nor rydinge about 
of victorye, nor disputing at Saint Bartilimewe, which js 
but foolish babling and losse of tyme. I will also that 
they shall have no remedyes*: if the maister granteth any 
remedyes, he shall forfeit 40s. toliens quotiens, excepte the 
Kyng, or an archbishopp, or a bishop, present, in his own 
person in the scole desire it. 

‘ All these children shall, every Childermast daye, come 
to Paulis Church, and heare the childe bishop sermon; 
and after be at the high masse, and each of them offer a 
penny to the childe bishop, and with them the maisters 
and surveyors of the scolet. 

‘In general processions, when they be warmed, they 
shall go twayne and twayne together soberlye, and not 
singe out, but say devoutlye, tweyne and tweyne, seven 
psalmes, with the Lettanye. 

‘ To theyr urine they shall go thereby to a place ap. 
pointed, and a poore childe of the scole shall se it conveyed 
awaye from tyme to tyme, and have the avayll of the 
urine; for other causes, yf nede be, they shall go the wa- 
terside. 

¢ Yff any childe, after he is receyved and admitted into 
the scole, go to any other scole, to learne there after the 
manner of that scole, then [ will that suche childe, for no 
man’s suite, shall be hereafter received into our scole, but 
go where him lyste, where his friendes shall thincke shall 
be better learninge. And this I will be showed unto his 
frendes or other that offer him at his first presenting into 
the scole. 

‘ What shall be taught. 


‘ As touching in this scole what shall be taught of the 
maisters and learned of the scolers, it passeth my witte to 
devyse, and determine in particular; but in general to 
speake and sume what to saye my mynde, | would they 
were taught always in good literature both Laten and 
Greeke, and good autors such as have the very Romayne 
eloquence joyned with wisdom, specially Cristen authors, 
that wrote their wisdome with clean and chaste Laten, 
other in verse or in prose, for my intent is by this scole 
specially to encrease knowledge and worshippinge of God 
and our Lord Christ Jesu, and good Cristen life and 
manners in the children. 

‘ And for that entent, I wil the children learne, first 
above ail the catechizon in Englishe, and after the acet- 
dens that I made, or some other, yf any be better to the 
purpose, to induce the children more spedely to _— 
speeche. And then Institutum Christiant Hominis, which 
that learned Erasmus made at my requeste, and the hook 
called Copia, of the same Erasmus, And then other au- 
thors Christian, as Lactantius, Prudentius, and Proba, 
and Sedulius, and Juvencus, and Baptista Mantuanus, 
and such other as shall be thought convenient and mest 


* Play-days, 

+ Holy Innocents’ day, 2sth December. we 

t The boy bishop was one of the choristers of a cathe sag A : 
was chosen by the rest to officiate frem St, Nicholas’s Day; 
evening of Innocent’s Day, in the habit ofa bishop ; 
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—— 
to purpose unto the true — eure. . All ryt a 
all corruption, all Laten adulterate which ignorant blinde 
foles brought into this worlde, and with the same hath 
jystained and poysonyd the old Laten speche, and the 
veraye Romane tongue, which in the tyme of Tully and 
Sqlust, and Virgell, and Terence, was usid, whiche also 
Sainte Jerome, and Sainte Ambrose, and Sainte Austen, 
and many holy doctors lerned in theyre tymes. I saye 
that fylthiness, and all such abusion whiche the later 
hlynde worlde brought in, which more rather may be 
called blotterature than ltterature, I utterly abannyshe, 
and exclude out of this scole, and charge the maisters that 
they teche always that is beste, and instruct the children 
in Greke, and redyinge Laten, in redynge unto them suche 
qutors that hathe with wisdome joyned the pure chaste 
eloquence.’ 

The original endowment of th's school was 115]. 15s. 74d. 
per annum; the expences 79. 8s, 4d. leaving a balance of 
381. 16s. 34d. for * the reparations, suytes, casuelties, and 
all other charges extraordinarye.’ After the good dean 
had finished all, he left the perpetual care of the school to 
the Company of Merceis, and when he was asked the rea- 
son of so committing the trust, he answered ‘that there 
was no absolute certainty in human affairs; but for his 
mind, he found less corruption in such a body of citizens 
than in any other order or degree of mankind.’ 

The wisdom of the founder was very obvious in this, 
declaring that the statutes might be altered according to 
circumstances, and in such way as to tend to the better 
government of the school; this liberality was not less ap- 
parent when he extended the benefits of his institution to 
those who are foreigners, § of all nations and countries.’ 

Dean Colet died at Richmond, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1519, in the forty-third year of his age; he was buried 
in the choir of the cathedral, and a monument was erected 
to his memory by the Company of Mercers, which was de- 
stroyed by the dreadful conflagration of the cathedral, in 
1066; but the representation of it is still preserved in 
Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s, and Knight’s life of the 
worthy dean. 

The ancient school shared also in the great calamity of 
1666. It was rebuilt in 1670, by the active zeal of the 
Mercer’s Cotmpany. The library was added at the same 
tine ‘ 

The school room is large and commodious, and is or- 
vamented with a bust of the founder, by Baron, and ano- 
ther of a late much respected high master, Mr. George 
Phicknesse, which was placed there by a voluntary sub- 
scription of the scholars. To those bas been added, an 
excellent bust of the late high master, the Rev. Dr. Ro- 

erts, who had beer previously pre: ented with an elegant 
piece of plate by the scholars, on occasion of his resigna- 
ton. The scheo!l consists of eight classes or forms ; in 
the first of which children learn their rudiments, and from 
a according to their proficiency, are advanced to the 

~' formns, until they rise to the eighth. 
‘an is a free school, and confined to that mode 
- aS ne which is strictly classical, and without 
pos Bal r arge than the payment of one shilling, on the 
in the M : each boy. The admission of the scholars, is 
of the poeta rtatir es A the surveyor accomptant, one 
re eeahans 1 being the officer delegated by them 
Mitted von he wae his year of office. Scholars are ad- 
gible t il the age of fifteen ; put at present no boy is eli- 
on © t0 an exhibition if he is admitted after the age of 














twelve. There is no prescribed time of superannuation 
by the statutes; but no boy is expected to remain at the 
school after his nineteenth birth-day. 

The Latin Grammar which is used, is that of Lilly, 
corrected by Ward. And the Greek Grammar that of 
Camden, or the Westminster. It is to the honour of St. 
Paul’s School, that the principal grammars for the study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, throughout the king- 
dom, should have been the works of its founder and first 
master, and of Camden, who was one of its scholars. 

The number of holidays observed at the school, which 
are rather numerous, as well as the school hours, have 
been regulated by the court of assistants, The grand.ex- 
amination of the ‘scholars takes place after Easter, and 
occupies two days; on the last of which, the seniors of 
the eighth class make their recitations in Greek, Latin, and 
English, previous to their admission to some college ; and 
the captain of the school leaves it at that season. 

The apposition* a term peculiar to St. Paul’s School, is 
in fact the annual commemoration of the founder; and 
formerly took place on the second day of the examination. 
Of late it has usually been held on the Wednesday or 
Thursday in the examination week. The solemn busi- 
ness of this day is the commemoration of the founder, by 
three orations in Greek, Latin, and English, composed 
and spoken by the three senior boys. These are succeed- 
ed by two prize compositions in Latin and English verse, 
and afterwards speeches by the upper boys. ‘The captain 
of the school generally, but not necessarily, is appointed 
to a Camden exhibition. The Camden and other exhibi- 
tions are given away at this season of the year by the 
trustees at Mercers’ Hall; a court being holden on the day 
after the apposition by the trustees, called ‘ the apposition 
court,’ for the transacting of this and other business rela- 
tive to St. Paul’s School. 

There are at present eight exhibitions, which are paid 
out of a separate estate, being a benefaction founded by 
Lord Viscount Camden, which is quite distinct from the 
estate of St. Paal’s School itself. This donation consists 
of a moiety of the tithes of several estates in the county of 
Northumberland, and of the sum of 16,0001. bank 3-per 
cent reduced annuities; the gross and annual income of 
which, in 1815, amounted to the sum of 9001. These 
exhibitions are of the annual value of 1001, each, and are 
confined to such scholar or scholars as from time to time, 
for ever, shall be preferred from St. Paul's School to Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. ‘Their number is not limited, 
neither is the time, but it is usually for seven years. 

There is an indefinite nnmber of exhibitions of 501. a 
year each, to any college of either university. They are 
holden for seven years, and are never given to the same 
boys who have the Camden exhibitions. There are also 
some advantages, either as scholarships or exhibitions for 
Paulines (scholars of St. Paul’s School usually so deno- 
minated), at Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, founded by Mr. Perry and Dr. 
Sykes, 

In 1780, Mr. John Stock, citizen and draper of Lon- 
don, left one thousand pounds 3-per cent congols, interest 
of which was to be given to a scholar from St. Paul’s 
School on his entering Bennet’s College, Cambridge. 

It is highly gratifying to remark, that the Company of 
Mercers, by their good management of the revenues of the 
school, have always been enabled to have a fund ready to 


* Apposer signifies am examiner. 
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supply the wants of the more indigent scholars, and by 
their faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them, have 
secured such high respect to the foundation as will ever 
claim the most grateful remembrance. ‘ 

There are no church preferments belonging to this 
school, The gross average income is 5,300]. per annum, 
arising from landed estates, and the iterest of the money 
in the funds, being 20,0001. stock. 

The present high master is John Sleath, D. D. whose 
salary is 6181. per annum, together with a spacious house. 
The present second master, is the Rev. Rd. Edwards, M. A. 
whose salary is 3071. per annum, and a house. These 
gentlemen take boarders, The present under-master or 
ancient chaplain, is the Rev. W. A.C. Durham, M, A. 
whose salary is 2271. per annum, and a house. And the 
present assistant master, is the Rev. J. P. Bean, M. A. 
whose salary is 2571. per annum. 

Besides these salaries there are payments from the school 
funds to the officers of the company ; and as a laudable 
encouragement to the high masters, that their labours shall 
not go without their just reward, the company allow a 
princely annuity of 10001, to the late high master, the 
Rey. Dr. Roberts, who retired after filling that dignified 
station about forty-five years, and ‘was a man of great 
merit.’ There is also an annuity of 601, per annum, al- 
lowed to the latesub-master’s widow. 

This distinguished seminary of religion and learning, 
which has flourished for more than three centuries, has 
given education to many great and good men, among 
whom we may enumerate the antiquaries Leland and Cam- 
den, John Milton, Dr. Calamy, Cumberland, Bishop of 
Peterborough, the Duke of Marlborough, the present 
Bishop of Salisbury, and several others. 








Original Woetry. 
LINES. 
Caw the heart that’s wounded, borrow 
Joy from pleasures not its own ? 


Or the heart, o’erwhelm’d with sorrow, 
Know the peace it once hath known °* 


Can the heart depress’d by sadness, 
lind in tears a faint relief? 
Or the heart, deprived of gladness, 
Feclings Know—save pain and grief? 
Can the heart that’s once been slighted, 
Feel again love’s fondest glow ? 
What can heal the heart that’s blighted 
Py the worst of human woe? W. 8. 


SPP FPP LA LAL EO LPOE PELE PEPE EE #LEL LE 


A DREAM, 
BY J. D. NEWMAN.—FOUNDED ON FACT. 


I sat by the side of the murmuring stream, 

Where the moon’s brilliant and silvery beam 
Danced on its glassy wave, 

J sighed, for I thought of my Emma away, 

Nor heeded the nightingale’s tuneful lay, 
Nor the dulcet note she gave. 


{ saw the dark willow wave mournfully o’er 

‘The brook, and it anguished my bosom the more,— 
For I thought of days of bliss, 

When [ wandered with her to my beating heart dear, 

And I brushed from my cheek the bright trickling tear, 
Which started at thoughts like this. 





I smiled, but it was that smile of woe, 

Which none but the children of sorrow know— 
The silent token of grief, 

Which, like the vapour, deceives the eye 

With promise of joy and happiness nigh, 
To give the soul relief, 


I slept by the side of the waterfall, 
I slept and I dreamt of the splendid ball,— 
I dreamt of the banquet fair,— 
I thought t’was the region of pleasure and love, 
That paradise formed for the virtuous above, 
Who sought for that blessing here. 


I dreamt I sat on a splendid throne, 
And I thought that palace of bliss my own, 
That palace with radiance bright, 
I thought the maid I adored I pressed 
With tenderest rapture to my breast, 
And hung on her kiss with delight. 


I thought the banquet was merry and gay, 

And mirth chaced blighting care away 
From her consecrated ground. 

I saw the sparkling goblet move, 

The friendly toast, the pledge of love, 
Alternately passed around. 


I thought I saw my Emma take up 
With enrapturing glance the nectar’d cup, 
Her faith, her hope to prove. 
I saw her raise to her ruby lip 
With trembling hand the cup, and sip 
To me the pledge of love. 


She drank and offered the cup to me, 
To pledge her love and fidelity, 
‘Lo pledge with the rosy wine. 
I raised my hand, the cup it grasped, 
The other around that maid was clasped 
I foolishly thought was mine. 


When sudden a cloudy mist arose,— 
Such as from bog and quagmire grows, 
Or stagnant waters tip,— 
And an arm burst out of its dark dense shade, 


And dashed from my hand the boon of the maid. 


Ere [ raised it up ta my lip. 


Yes; furious dashed it against the ground, 
I heard the fall thro’ the room resound, 
An ominous sound to me; 
And rapid approached the imperious shade, 
And tore from my struggling arms the maid 
I fondly thought mine would be. 


J saw her pale and colourless cheek, 

I heard her shrill and despairiifg shriek, 
Her frantic fervent prayer. 

F gazed on that lip once ruby red, 

I gazed—but, alas ! its colour had fled, 
And left but the lilly there. 


T’was but a gaze, for a mystic spell 

Had bound me under its influence fell, — 
Her prayer for succour was vain. 

I saw her borne through the silent hall, 

Silent, save but for her frantic call, 
Which echo re-echoed again. 


I sunk supine on the marble floor, 

I thought the vain vision of life was o’er, 
I pray’d it might pass away. 

Scarcely was heard my respiring breath, 

While o’er me the livid tinge of death 
Had marked for the graye its prey. 
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rn’d the tide of life, 
And ushered again to this world of strife 
; A sorrowing son of care; . 
Rut changed was the scene of the splendid hall, 
‘The banquet rich,—the merry ball,— 
No vestige was standing there. 


But slowly retu 


That scene of pleasure and bliss had flown, 
erile desert sad and alone,— 
No soothing voice to cheer, 
| lay, the damp cold ground my bed, 
No friend tosupport my aching head, 
Or break away sorrows tear. 


1 gaz’'d around, but my anxious eye 

Met nought buta vast expanse of sky,— 
Saw nought but the barren plain : 

| rose, and endeavour’d the path to trace, 

That led from this lone deserted place ;— 
I sought, but I sought in vain. 


| Jisten’d—I heard the loud waters roll, 

Its mournful sound was relief to my soul, 
I dared to hope again : 

] gaz’d on its fiercely rolling tile, — 

its furious foaming barrier wide, 
Murmur’d all hope was vain. 


I thought once again, lov’d Emma, of thee,— 
I thought that all fear, all joy for me, 
As I gaz’d on the roaring stream, 
Was centered within the imperious grave, 
And plunging beneath the herce silvery wave, 
I started —awoke—’twas a dream. 


Inast 
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Devry Lane.—The long-promised production of the 
tragedy of King Lear, and the appearance of Mr. Kean 
m the character of the aged monarch, took place on Mon- 
day night. The eagerness of the public to witness this 
performance, seems to have received additional impulse 
by the tragedy having been produced at Covent Garden, 
so that the house was filled before the rising of the curtain. 
itis well known that the King Lear of the present day is 
not that of Shakespeare, and, however much we may de- 
precate the mutilating the works of that bard, who ¢ was 
uot for an age, but for all time,’ we cannot but think that 
the alterations of Fate, and particularly in the catastrophe, 
ire noinconsiderable improvement. Mr. Elliston, who, to 
a thousand other employments, is anxious to add that of 
an editor of Shakespeare’s works, has published a new 
edition of King Lear, as performed on the present occa- 
s10n, It does not vary essentially from that of Fate, and 
where it does, we think Mr. Elliston has improved upon 
i, Lear isa more diversified character than most of 
pi which Mr, Kean has appeared, and thus his ta- 
ins Pit put to a severe test. In the early scenes there 
as . “ to call forth his powers; but when the first in- 
ia, — made on his reason, the recollection of Corde- 
Mine ae for his conduct, were beautifally ex- 

| € passage— 

‘ How small, Cordelia, was thy fault | 
Lear, F 
Beat at this gate that let thy folly in, 
‘ And thy dear judgment out !’ 

+ Face ad - rs _ given witha force that made 
himself for the 1 ut Mr, Kean seemed to have reserved 
€ last two acts, His interviews with Cor- 


| delia, and the gradual resumption of his dominion of rea- 
son, which had been for a while suspended, were portrayed 
with a fidelity to nature that reached every heart, and 
drew forth the most rapturous applause. Mr. Rae made 
his first appearance this season, in the character of Edgar; 
his return was most cordially greeted, and his admirable 

rformance of that very difficult character, was such as 
fairly to divide the applause with Mr. Kean. Mrs. 
West, as Cordelia, displayed all that atlection, tender- 
ness, and resolution, which belongs to the character, and 
proved her to possess talents of a very superior order. 
Dowton, as the Earl of Kent, and Hamblin, as Edmund, 
added essentially to the success of a piece which is in all 
its characters admirably supported. 

The scenery is very beautiful, particularly that of the 
storm; our only objection is, that it is quite inappre- 
priate. Lear is represented as exposed ona barren heath, 
but here he is placed in a forest, where the noise of the 
storm, and the shaking of the trees, renders the original 
description of the tempest almost unnecessary. The tra- 
gedy was received with immense applause, and is an- 
nounced for repetition ‘every evening, until further notice.’ 

On Wednesday night, Dodsley’s entertainment of the 
King and the Miller, with additional songs, was performed, 
Mr. Stephen Kemble, who, on a preceding evening, played 
his favourite character of Falstaff, enacted the Miller. 
The farce went off successfully, until the beginning of the 
second act, where the party at the Mitler’s, drink the 
King’s health. This toast was enthusiastically cheered by 
the audience, but an officious visitor in the gallery called 
out ‘ the Queen,’ which was echoed by hundreds from the 
same part of the house. The demand was of course un- 
attended to, as the piece was played as originally written ; 
but the clamour continued, and the remainder of the 
piece could not be heard, owing to this disgraceful up- 
roar. 

Covent Garpen.—A new dramatic romance, in three 
acts, called HY¥enri Quatre, or Paris in the Olden Time, 
was produced on Saturday night last, at this theatre. The 
subject is taken from French history, and is intended to re- 
present the courage, magnanimity, clemency, gallantry, 
and good humour of Henry. This part of the design, in 
the scenes where Henry appears, has been generally accoin- 

lished ; and, therefore, we are the more surprised that 
the author should have suffered so high a character of the 
French monarch to be sullied by permitting him to evade 
an insult given to one of his soldiers by a subterfuge, and 
that the principal motive to a signal act of clemency had 
not been dictated solely by the rescue of his own person 
from danger by the prisoner. ‘The following ts a sketch 
of the plot of the piece :— 

‘ The villagers near Paris, headed by Jocrisse, (Liston) are 
celebrating an anniversary fete, in which Gervais 1s to repre 
sent the King. In the mean time, Henri, (Macready) attend- 
ed bySully, (Egerton) and both disguised as troopers, join the 

easants, in order to ascertain the popular feeling. Gervais, 
who was to have perforined King at the Fete, has been captured 
by the Leaguers, and the vacant throne is offered tothe trooper, 
who is acknowledged to have some likeness to the sign of 
Henri’s head, over Jocrisse’s door. Henri delights in the 
frolic, and assumes the chair, but is soon disturbed” on his 
throne by its original master, Gervais, who has escaped from 
the Leaguers, and returns with the news that they have re- 
treated in confusion. Henri sends Sully for intelligence, ex- 
cites the suspicions of the peasants by his agttation at the 





news, and is collared by Jocrisse, as an enemy of the good 
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cause. The main interest, however, does not lie in the cha- 
racter and adventures of the King, but in those of two French 
officers, Eugene, (C. Kemble) and Frederic, (Abbot), and 
containing the illustration of a perfect and most heroic friend- 
ship. This friendship is cemented the more strongly by aduel, 
in which Eugene is the aggressor, and is wounded. Just pre- 
vious to the rencontre, an order had arrived from the King, 
appointing Eugene to a most important service, which Fre- 
deric, knowing his woundvhad disabled him from acting, un- 
dertakes, in his name, and achieves with honour. The affair 
is kept a secret from the King, who is about to confer marks 
of distinction upon Eugene ; but his nature is too noble to 
receive them, and he confesses not only the act of Frederic, 
but the duel preceding it, which the French law then pu- 
nished with death. He is thrown into prison, and condemned 
to die the following morning. Eugene there recollects that 
the marriage of his friend was intended to take place that 
evening with his sister, Clotilde, (Mis Brunton) and that, 
without his signature to the contract, his happiness would be 
delayed. ‘The jailor, an old soldier, a friend, and the in- 
structor of his prisoner in the military art, confides in his 
honour, and suffers him to leave the prison on his parole. He 
repairs to the chateau of his uncle, unites his friend to his 
sister in marriage, without revealing his situation, returns to 
the prison to meet his sentence, and arrives just in time to 
save his aged keeper from ruin. On his road, in passing 
through a wood, he is enabled to save the life of the King, 
who had been attacked by a banditti, and that act, when de- 
veloped, leads to his pardon and union with Florence, (Miss 
Stephens) I'rederic’s sister, to whom he had been tenderly 
attached.’ ; 


This piece, which is said to be the production of Mr. 
Morton, will certainly add to his well earned fame. The 
dialogue is light, natural, and comic, and the incidents 
striking ; the interest is never suffered to relax for a mo- 
ment. The acting was admirable, particularly that of 
Macready, C. Kemble, and Jobustone, who is engaged at 
this theatre, and played an Irish officer in the French 
service. The scevery is very beautiful, and the success 
of the piece was complete. 











Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 
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Temperature —M. Chevalier, the engineer, has just com- 
pleted a geometrical table, which shows the maximum and 
minimum of the barometer and thermometer since 1799, up 
to the month of March last. ‘This table has an advantage of 
placing at one view before the eye, the progress of these two 
instruments, which the ordinary registers of observations did 
not afford. He proposes to lay before one of the academies, 
a meioirto prove that meteorological observations must be as 
serviceable in agriculture as they are in medicine, on account 
of the influence of the atmosphere on the diseased. He thinks 
that if observations were made at the same time in each de- 
partment, and at atime agreed upon between them, the re- 
ports of both submitted monthly to the minister of the interior, 
would be really beneficial to the sciences. A barometer and 
thermometer placed in each telegraphic station would answer 
this purpose. 


Phenician Navigators.—A discovery was recently made in 
the environs of the Cape of Good Hope, which must be in- 
teresting tothe historian; whilst digging a cave, the workmen 
found the hull of a vessel constructed of cedar, which is said 
to be the remains of a Phenician galley. If this conjecture 
he just, there is no longer room to doubt that the bold adven- 
tures of Tyre had reached the south point of Africa.—Caleutta 
Journal, 





——— 
The Bee. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! Lucretiys 


ee 


Fatality attending the House of Stuart.—The year gg }2. 
been for several centuries fatal to the Royal House of "eb 
James ILI, on June the 11th, 1488, lost a battle to his subjects. 
by whom he was pursued and assassinated. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was beheaded on the 8th February, 1588. James Il ab. 
dicated the throne of Great Britain on the 12th Decembe; 
1688; andinthe year 1788, the last legitimate male of the 
house of the Stuart family, expired. 

Honour.—A French marquis, having received several 
blows of a stick, which he never thought of resenting, a 
friend asked him, ‘ How he could reconcile it with his hon. 
our to suffer them to pass without notice?’ ‘To this the may. 
quis replied, ‘Poh! | never trouble my head with any thing 
that passes behind my back.’ , 

Short Reasons for Short Petticoats.—\st. Absolutely neces. 
sary for petticoat government. 2nd. Essential to the fashion. 
able miletary walking step. 3d. Patriotic encouragement to 
silk stocking manufactories. 4th. The life and soul of qua. 
drilles, waltzing, and movements en figurante. 5th. Safety, 
celerity, and facility, in ascending and descending carriage. 
steps and stair-cases. 6th. Annihilate all awkward tricks of 
hanging the heels upon the chair rail, &c. 7th. ‘Teach the 
proper use of the leg and foot, and keep up the laudable 
practice of the five positions. 8th. Indispensible tothe unity, 
proportion, and harmony of modern dress. 9th. Greatly con. 
ducive to health at this season of the year. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Y. F. and ¢ All over a rum un,’ are received. 

We advise F. S. to bura his * Petition,’ or at least not to present it 
to Delia, 

A Criticism on the § Spanish Inquisition’ in our next. 

The Hints relative to the‘ nightly darkness’ of the neighbourhood 
of the Asylum, are too long for insertion, 

Errata: p. 266, col. 1.1. 15 from the bottom, after ‘ come before 
us,’ add, ‘should continue to write satires,” we intreat him, &e. 5 
p. 26s, col. 2. 1. 19 from bottom, for § extended read © co extended; 
p. 270, col. 1. |. 13, for ‘fashionably’ read ‘ fashionable ;° 1. 22; for 
‘the one’ read the latter ;’ 1 5, from bottom, for ‘ inexpressible 
read * impressive.’ 

ST ae 
HOGG’S WINTER EVENING TALES. 
This day were published, in two vols. 1 2mo. price 148. hoards, 
1. WINTER EVENING TALES; _ collected 
among the Cottages in the South of Scotland, 
By JAMES HOGG, Autho: of ‘ The Queen’s Wake, &e. &e. 
° * + ¥ 


‘In rangles round afore the ingle’s lowe, 
Frae gudame’s mouth anld-warld tales they hear, 
O warlocks loupin’ round the Wirrikow, 
O’ ghaists that won in glen and kirk-yard drear, , . 
Whilk touzles a their tap, and gars them shake wi’ fear: 
Ferguson. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane, Lov- 
don ; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
9. GLENFURGUS; a Novel, in three vols. 1gmo. 21s. boards. - 
3. ZAYDA; a Spanish Tale, in three Cantos ; and other Poe 
Stanzas, and Canzonets. By Oscar. Foolscap }2mo. price 


boards. = 


LONDON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, two rate 
east of Exeter Change; where advertisements are -_ ’ 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are ° “he 4 
dressed. Sold also by SouTeR, 73, St. Paul’s Churce nc 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by all yen “ 
lers and Newsvenders in the United : Kingdom. Privte 


Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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